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VOWEL ALLITERATION IN MODERN 
POETRY 


Modern vowel alliteration seems as yet not to 
have received the attention it deserves. Some 
prosodists take so narrow a view of it as vir- 
tually to exclude the most effective examples ; 
others look upon it askance as of doubtful pro- 
sodic value; and still others deny its very ex- 
istence. I shall cite a few opinions. E. S. 
Dallas, in a much-quoted article on alliteration 
contributed to the ninth edition of the Hncy- 
clopedia Britannica (reprinted unrevised, un- 
corrected, and inconsiderably augmented in the 
eleventh edition), asserts that “ alliteration is 
never effective unless it runs upon consonants.” 
Schipper (History of English Versification, p. 
14) says that the “harmony or consonance of 
the unlike vowels is hardly perceptible in mod- 
ern English and does not count as an allitera- 
tion.” Classen, in his recent work, Vowel 
Alliteration in the Old Germanic Languages 
(p. 41), says that “in modern English, vowel 
alliteration appears to have reached the stage 
of alliteration for the eye, as in such a phrase 
as ‘ Apt alliteration’s artful aid.” I add to 
these opinions a characteristic passage from 
Professor Saintsbury’s History of English 
Prosody (pp. 396-397) : 


“ Alliteration, to be genuine and effective, 
must, as it seems to me, rest upon consonants, 
just as rhyme must (again as it seems to me) 
rest upon vowels. The old vowel alliteration 
was an obvious ‘ easement’ when the thing had 
to be done at any cost, and it may have had 
attractions in Anglo-Saxon which we do not 
appreciate now. But the rapid desertion of it 
in Middle English, and its almost total failure 
to appear in Modern, would seem to show that 
it has no real reason of being now. Before 
writing this, and in order not to trust too much 
to a general memory, I have looked over many 
pages of Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and Tenny- 
son, the four poets most likely to have used the 
effect consciously or unconsciously, if it exists. 
I find few traces of it at all, and none that 
seem to have any particular lesson for us. Even 


so strong an instance of identical vowel allitera- 
tion (and it need not, as most people know, be 
identical) as 

Of old Olympus (P. L., vii, 7), 
does not, to my ear at least, produce any special 


effect, good or bad: one neither welcomes it nor 
wishes it away. In the great line of Oenone— 


Idalian Aphrodite beautiful— 


there may seem, at first hearing, to be some- 
thing gained by the vowel alliteration; but a 
very little reflection will, I think, show that the 
harmony in contrast of the two initial syllables 
is quite independent of their having no conso- 
nant before them, that it is, in fact, a case of 
‘Vowel Music’ (as I call it below), not of 
alliteration at all.” 

I have quoted Professor Saintsbury at this 
length not only because he illustrates in one 
way the comment I have made upon students 
of prosody, but also because the passage fur- 
nishes me by opposition the theses of my paper. 
I wish, that is, to show (1) that alliteration 
may be as genuine and effective when it rests 
upon vowels as when it rests upon consonants ; 
(2) that it is a phenomenon distinct from 
vowel music, or vowel melody, though like con- 
sonant alliteration always conjoined with it; 
(3) that it is fairly common in modern poetry, 
particularly in Milton and Tennyson. And in- 
cidentally I wish to ascertain what it is in 
modern vowel alliteration that constitutes the 
alliterating element. 

I shall begin with some simple instances. It 
may first be noted that many familiar phrases 
derive their idiomatic force from what seems 
to be vowel alliteration; thus, “ins and outs,” 
“upward and onward,” “ odds and ends,” “ odd 
and even,” “andy over,” “off and on,” “up 
and at ’em,” “ifs and ans,” “ give an inch and 
take an ell,” “ from Alfred to Omaha ” (a popu- 
lar perversion of “from Alpha to Omega”). 
The title of Poe’s story “The Angel of the 
Odd” derives a part of its oddity from the 
alliteration of the vowels. Allen Upward seems 
as alliterative as Simple Simon. Nine persons 
out of ten, asked abruptly for an instance of 
alliteration of any kind, will respond by quot- 
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ing Churchill’s line, “ Apt alliteration’s artful 
aid,” and perhaps the tenth will recall “An 
Austrian army awfully arrayed.” In all of 
these cases the curious and significant thing is 
that the words with initial vowels seem (at 
any rate to my ear) actually to alliterate. 
When I say to myself, “ Apt alliteration’s art- 
ful aid,” I am sensible not only of changes in 
the quality of the vowels, but also of the repe- 
tition of an initial effect quite as characteristic 
as that of the initial consonants in “ Boldly by 
battery besieged Belgrade,” or “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers.” The allitera- 
tion, in other words, even in this rather cheap 
form, seems to be both genuine and effective.* 

Nor when we pass to higher forms of expres- 
sion does vowel alliteration seem to lose its 
value. Of the four poets mentioned by. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury I have examined for the pur- 
poses of this paper only Milton and Tennyson. 
These poets, whose fondness for consonantal 
alliteration is at all times marked and fre- 
quently is excessive, seem to me to be equally, 
or proportionately, fond of alliteration by vow- 
els. Of the 10,565 lines of Paradise Lost, 670, 
or 6.2%, contain each two or more accented 
alliterating vowels. Of lines which show vowel 
alliteration, but in which one of the initial 
vowels is unaccented, there are in the whole 
poem 517. The total number of internally 
_ alliterating lines is, therefore, 1187, or 11.2% 
of the whole. The following are examples, the 
alliterating vowels in a single line varying from 
two to five: 


(2 vowels) Of warriors old with order’d spear and 
shield. (i, 565.) 
(3 vowels) Author and end of all things, and from 
work. (vii, 591.) 
Me, me only, just object of his ire. 
(x, 936.) 
(4 vowels) Where entrance up from Eden easiest 
climbs. (xi, 119.) 
I also erred in overmuch admiring. 
(ix, 1078.) 


1It is, of course, impossible to compel any one, 
except by process of torture, and not always then, 
to say that he recognizes a mooted prosodic force 
or element if he wishes to withhold his assent. All 
that can be done in any case is to set forth one’s 
own reactions and see to what extent they agree with 
the experiences of others. 
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(5 vowels) O Eve, in evil hour thou did’st give ear. 
(ix, 1067.) 
The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear. 
(viii, 1.) 


Cases in which the alliterating words are in 
successive lines instead of in the same line are 
naturally much more numerous. Thus in Book 
I, the number of lines that contain an effective 
initial vowel that alliterates with an effective 
vowel in a preceding or following line, is 223 
in a total of 798 lines. I quote a few examples 
at random: 


Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening. (i, 287-8.) 


And gentle airs due at this hour 
To fan the earth, now waked, and usher in 
The evening cool. 


Will he so wise let loose at once his ire, 
Belike through impotence or wnaware, 
To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger whom his anger saves 
To punish endless. (ii, 156.) 


The following table shows the number of 
lines in Paradise Lost that have vowel allitera- 
tion within the line. Under A is given the 
number of lines that have two or more accented 
alliterations, under B the number of lines that 
have one accented alliteration and one or more 
unaccented.? 


Number of Percent. Percent. 
Book Lines A B A B 
I 798 52 38 6.5 4.7 
II 1055 58 55 5.4 5.2 
Til 742 42 43 5.6 5.7 
IV 1015 72 38 7.0 3.7 
Vv 907 55 46 6.0 4.9 
VI 912 50 55 5.4 6.0 
VII 640 34 32 5.3 5.0 
Vill 653 47 32 7.1 4.9 
Ix 1189 95 58 7.9 4.8 
x 1104 65 54 5.8 4.9 
XI 901 65 38 7.2 4.2 
XII 649 35 28 5.4 4.3 
10565 670 517 6.2 4.8 


2 Of consonantal alliterations, the number in Book 
1, reckoned in the same way, is as follows: A, 161; 
B, 22; percentage of A-alliterations, 20; percentage 
of B-alliterations, 2.7. 
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Tennyson, although he employs vowel alliter- 
ation more conservatively than Milton, has still 
an evident fondness for it. An examination of 
certain of Tennyson’s poems gives the following 
results: In Memoriam—Number of stanzas, 
750; stanzas showing vowel alliteration, 80; 
percentage, 10.6. Locksley Hall—Number of 
couplets, 97; couplets showing vowel allitera- 
tion, 13; percentage, 13.4. Palace of Art— 
Number of stanzas, 74; stanzas showing vowel 
alliteration, 15; percentage, 20.2. The Two 
Voices—Number of stanzas, 154; stanzas show- 
ing vowel alliteration, 27; percentage, 17.5. In 
the Battle of Brunanburh, where Tennyson 
aims to reproduce the alliterative effect of the 
original, there are 15 vowel-alliterating lines 
out of a total of 125. The longer poems, as the 
Princess and the Idyls of the King, as far as 
I have examined them, show a smaller per- 
centage. 

Many of Tennyson’s most characteristic ef- 
fects are secured by means of this kind of 
alliteration, as 


The warrior Earl of Allendale 
He loved the Lady Anne. 
(The Foresters, Act I.) 


I never ate with angrier appetite. 
(Geraint and Enid.) 


To dying ears when unto dying eyes, 
(The Princess.) 
And all the phantom, Nature, stands— 
With all the music in her tone, 
A hollow echo of my own,— 
A hollow form with empty hands. 
That all, as in some piece of art 
Is toil co-operant to an end. 
(In Memoriam.) 


That these collocations of initial vowel sounds 
are the result not of chance but of design is 
apparent from the instances in which they are 
artfully conjoined in the same line or group of 
lines with alliterating consonants. Consider 


Tennyson’s line, “J the heir of all the ages in 
the foremost files of time” (Locksley Hall), or 
“ Author, essayist, atheist, novelist, realist, 
rhymester, play your part” (Locksley Hall Siaty 
Years After), or “Is there evil but on earth? 
or pain in every peopled sphere?” (Ibid.), or 
“Round as the red eye of an eagle-owl” 
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(Gareth and Lynette). It seems clear that in 
each of these cases the vowel alliteration in one 
half of the line is intended to balance the con- 
sonant alliteration in the other half. Nor are 
there lacking examples of crossed alliteration, 
as in 


Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my 
fancy yet. (Locksley Hall.) 


From these instances we may fairly conclude 
that the poet has treated alliterating vowels pre- 
cisely as he has treated alliterating consonants. 

There is the possibility, however, that those 
who think these lines are genuinely and effect- 
ively alliterative deceive themselves, and that 
the effects are really due to what Professor 
Saintsbury calls vowel music. We must there- 
fore examine the latter term for a moment and 
distinguish it from vowel alliteration. 

Vowel music (or, better, vowel melody) is 
a quasi-tune resulting from an artful sequence 
of vowel sounds. It is composed of several 
factors, of which may be mentioned (1) the 
natural difference of pitch of the vowels, which 
enables one to arrange them in a sort of scale; 
(2) the differences in vowel quality due to over- 
tones; (3) the association of certain vowel 
sounds and sequences of vowel sounds with cor- 
responding emotional states; (4) the kines- 
thetic effect due to the muscular action involved 
in shifting from one position of the vocal organs 
to another. 

The presence of these factors gives a dis- 
tinctly melodic effect that is often pleasing to 
the ear. Moreover, this melody usually cor- 
responds in a delicate and subtle fashion to the 
sequence of moods and images that the poem is 
intended to arouse. Thus, to take a simple 
instance, the sequence ee-aw frequently has a 
suggestion of humor, as in “see-saw,” “ fee- 


*Compare Browning’s 


Armies of angels that soar, legions of demons that 
lurk. (Abt Vogler.) 


‘rhe same device on a larger scale is seen in Milton’s 
lines (Paradise Lost, i, 371-373): 


Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold, 
And devils to adore for deities. 


_ 
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faw-fum,” “Jimmie McGee McGaw,” and the 
like. Here the effect may be traced to the sud- 
den shifting from the high-front-unrounded to 
the low-back-rounded position, together with 
the lowering in pitch; though association with 


the “ hee-haw ” of the ass’s horrible bray doubt- 


less plays a part. At all events, through the 
operation of such factors as these the poet, by 
deftly arranging the vowel sequences, may con- 
sciously or unconsciously compose an elaborate 
vowel melody. To the examples cited by Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury may be added Tennyson’s “ I 
alone awake,” with its lovely minor cadence, 
and Milton’s 


Death 
Grinned horrible a ghastly smile, 


where the vowels seem to execute a kind of 
danse macabre as an accompaniment to the 
hideous imagery. 

None of these factors, however, resemble, ex- 
cept remotely, the factors of alliteration, con- 
sonantal or vocalic. While vowel melody is in 
general a series of disparates, alliteration, like 
rhyme, is essentially repetitive. Its character- 
istic and indispensable feature appears to be 
the repetition of an identical sound at the be- 
ginning of a word or syllable. 

But if all alliteration is a repetition of an 
initial sound, what can it be in such a phrase as 
“ Apt alliteration’s artful aid” that actually 
alliterates? Clearly, it is not the quality of 
the vowel, for that shifts with each word in the 
sequence. What common element then is left? 
To answer this question we may bring forward 
two alternative theories: (1) that the recurrent 
element is simply the sonority of the initial 
vowel; (2) that the recurrent element is a 
sound that is not represented in the spelling of 
the word, but is nevertheless always present at 
the beginning of it, namely, the glottal catch.* 


*The theory of Axel Kock, that all vowel allitera- 
tion in old English poetry was originally a repeti- 
tion of the same vowel, need not concern us here, 
for identical vowel alliteration in modern English 
poetry is so rare as to be almost negligible. In the 
10,565 lines of Paradise Lost there are but 10 cases 
of identical alliteration within the line, barring 
repetitions of the same word. 
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The sonority theory assumes that, in spite of 
the great difference in the position of the vocal 
organs in pronouncing the different vowel 
sounds, there is a common element in these 
sounds which so powerfully impresses the ear 
that any vowel or diphthong appears to be a 
repetition of any other vowel or diphthong. 
When we ask what this element is, some diffi- 
culty is found in framing a satisfactory reply. 
Sonority, as Classen has pointed out, is only a 
phonetic abstraction. It is present in conso- 
nants as well as vowels, and, unfortunately for 
the theory, sonorous consonants do not alliterate 
with vowel sounds in the slightest degree. The 
embarrassing question may also be asked, Why, 
if all vowels alliterate with one another because 
of their vocality, should not all consonants 
alliterate with one another by virtue of their 
consonantality ?—and to this question there is 
as yet no answer. 

The second theory, that of the glottal catch, 
though it has not before been applied, so far as 
I am aware, to modern poetry, seems a happy 
solution of the difficulty. The glottal catch is 
simply the pressing together or overlapping of 
the vocal cords in such a way as to effect a com- 
plete stoppage of the breath. It is heard in an 
extreme form in coughing or clearing the throat 
or in pronouncing that expletive which we spell 
awkwardly ahem, but in its simplest form it is 
the starting point of every initial vowel that is 
uttered with emphasis. In order to secure what 
the singer calls “ attack,” that is, the launching 
of the vowel with full force, it is necessary, in 
all highly emotional expression, to pen up the 
breath behind the glottis and then force the 
glottis open with a kind of explosion. As Jes- 
persen says (Lehrbuch der Phonetik, p. 78), 
the glottal catch is “the way in which every- 
body naturally begins a vowel when he speaks 
with a certain effort, as, for example, when he 
takes especial pains to imitate the vowel sounds 
of a foreign language.” In some languages the 
glottal catch is an essential element of speech. 
Among the North Germans all accented initial 
(and many accented internal) vowels are nor- 
mally preceded by it. 

In England the initial glottal catch is said 
by Jespersen to be wholly unknown, and Sweet 


| 
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regards it as a significant mark of difference 
between English as spoken in England and 
the German of North Germany. Although I 
hesitate to set my poor observations against 
those of two so eminent phoneticians, I shall 
venture the assertion that a quite unmistakable 
glottal catch may be heard in the speech of al- 
most every Englishman when he speaks with 
energy or abruptness.° There is a well-known 
story which I may use to illustrate the con- 
tention. An American and an Englishman are 
traveling in a third-class carriage in England 
together with a woman and her child. It is 
lunch time, and the boy says to his mother, 
“Maw, give me some ’am.” “’Am,” replies 
the mother, scornfully, “ you mustn’t say ’am, 
you must say ’am.” When they get out at the 
next station, the Englishman, who has been 
holding himself in with difficulty, bursts into 
a guffaw. “She thought she was a-sayin’ ’am 
and she was only a-sayin’ ’am.” I have heard 
several Englishmen tell that story and in each 
case, if my ears did not deceive me, the sup- 
posedly more refined pronunciation was distin- 
guished by a glottal catch. 

Throughout America the glottal catch is 
fairly common in ordinary speech. It is used 
by every American when he is tired, and in the 
Middle West it is an almost invariable accom- 
paniment of stressed initial vowels. In my 
classes in the University this year there is no 
student who does not use it freely and notice- 
ably in forcible or excited speech. One student 
from Detroit, with no foreign influence in the 
family life, uses it at the beginning of every 


>Cf. L. P. H. Eijkman’s “ Notes on English Pro- 
nunciation” in Die Neueren Sprachen, xvii, 443, and 
Daniel Jones’s comment, Ibid., p. 571. Eijkman and 
Jones agree that the glottal catch is not uncommon 
in normal English speech, and the former quotes the 
letter written by Lloyd to Viétor in 1894 (Viétor, 
Elemente d. Phonetik, § 30, Anm. 5): “I have not 
noticed any specific substitution of ‘ glottal catch’ 
for a dropt h; but I do notice that ‘ clear beginning,’ 
sometimes forcible enough to be called ‘ glottal 
catch,’ exists largely in England in certain positions, 
e. g. (a) when another vowel, especially a very simi- 
lar vowel, precedes—(b) when a strong emphasis is 
intended. A speaker laboring under suppressed pas- 
sion uses unconsciously the ‘ clear beginning.’ ” 
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initial vowel, and of many internal vowels, pre- 
cisely as does a North German. 

If we grant the presence of the glottal catch 
in sufficient measure to gratify the ear of poet 
and hearer, and its use consciously or uncon- 
sciously as prosodic material, the problem of 
vowel alliteration is greatly simplified. Vowel 
alliteration in the strict sense of the term 
simply disappears and in its place there is a 
sort of consonant alliteration. However the 
vowel may be varied, the glottal catch remains 
virtually the same and supplies the common ele- 
ment essential to all alliterative repetition. 

My conclusions are then: (1) that vowel 
alliteration in the sense of the significant repe- 
tition of the same initial vowel sound occurs 
so rarely in modern English poetry that it may 
for our present purpose be disregarded; (2) 
that sonority is too vague and abstract to serve 
as alliterative material, though it may act as a 
reinforcement ; (3) that vowel melody, although 
it is an important prosodic phenomenon, is 
wholly distinct in its means and effects from 
alliteration ; and, finally (4) that the allitera- 
tive effect of initial vowels may be due to the 
repetition of the glottal catch, which, either as 
a sound or as an innervation of the muscles 
contracting the glottis, is probably present in 
some degree before all vowels that are pro- 
nounced with feeling or energy. 


Frep Newton Scort. 


University of Michigan. 


NOTES ON MERE 


Seldom has the identity of a writer been so 
difficult to establish as has that of Antoine 
Gombaud, chevalier de Méré. Confused even 
during his own lifetime with a contemporary, 
the marquis de Méré, chevalier de Saint-Michel, 
the writer Méré was in the eighteenth century 
adorned with the latter’s patronymic appella- 
tion and enshrined as George(s) Brossin in his- 
torical and bibliographical dictionaries, cyclo- 
pedias, general biographies, and histories of 
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literature. As such he often persists even to- 
day. Georges Brossin had distinguished’ him- 
self by his brilliant conduct at the battle of 
Gigeri, in Barbary, and had had his name in 
the Gazette extraordinaire (August 28, 1664). 
So the chevalier de Méré is represented as fight- 
ing pirates in the East. He has also been con- 
fused sometimes with one of his own brothers, 
Plassac. The story of the efforts made by 
Lainé, Paulin Paris, and Philippe Tamizey de 
Larroque to enlighten the literary public, as 
well as of the mistakes regarding Méré’s iden- 
tity committed by Sainte-Beuve, Francois Col- 
let, ete., is told by Ch. Revillout in his work 
Antoine Gombault, chevalier de Méré, sa fa- 
mille, son frére et ses amis illustres, published 
in 1877.2, Ten years before this time Méré’s 
full identity had begun to be a rich subject for 
conjecture and investigation among the scholars 
of southwestern France. Those interested rep- 
resented different classes of society, some of 
them being the marquis de Rochave, Beauchet- 
Filleau, author of the Dictionnaire du Poitou, 
Théophile de Brémond d’Ars, of Saintonge (us- 
ing the pseudonym “ Maltouche”), and Dr. C. 
Sauzé, of Poitou. Articles by these men were 
published in the Revue de l’Aunis, de la Sain- 
tonge et du Poitou—the dates being respectively 
December 25, 1867; March 25 and July 25, 
1868; and January 25, 1869—and were gath- 
ered together into one collection by the comte 
Anatole de Brémond d’Ars. It is interesting to 
note that a reprint of Sauzé’s article, sent by 
the author to Sainte-Beuve, is in the Boston 
Public Library: Le nom du chevalier de Méré, 
etc., in-8, 14 pp. 
With the first number of the Bulletin de la 
Société des archives historiques de la Saintonge 
et de l’Aunis, in 1879, the discussion regarding 
the chevalier de Méré’s family was resumed. 
M. Lanson’s Manuel bibliographique for the 
seventeenth century names as a source of in- 


1La Grande Encyclopédie says: “en 1664, on le 
trouve faisant partie de l’expédition navale du duc 
de Beaufort contre les pirates de Gigeri; ” Larousse: 
“. . . il aecompagna le due de Beaufort dans son 
expédition contre les pirates de Gigeri; puis il 
quitta le service vers 1645 et vint a Paris,” etc. 
?In-4, 56 pp. 
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formation regarding Méré the above-mentioned 
Bulletin for 1883-1884. To that reference 
should be added the same Bulletin for 1876- 
1879 (Vol. I), 1880 (Vol. IL), 1894 (Vol. 
XIV), and 1895 (Vol. XV). Various scholars 


‘contributed from time to time during several 


years questions or information and all empha- 
sized the fact that the writer Méré was Antoine 
Gombaud. Notwithstanding this, much ignor- 
ance concerning his true identity persisted 
among students of seventeenth-century litera- 
ture. In 1882 Nourrisson confused him with 
Georges Brossin, as we may see from Le Cor- 
respondant for April-June, 1882, “ Pascal et le 
chevalier de Méré.” This mistake on the part 
of so prominent a person as a professor at 
the Collége de France and a member of the 
Institute, quite wounded the feelings of the 
scholars of southwestern France.* Fabre also 
was one to sin (Les Ennemis de Chapelain, 
1888, p. 329), and again the writer Méré’s 
real name was announced.* A groan was ut- 
tered by our zealous genealogists in 1895,° when 
it was seen that Gabriel Compayré, rector 
of the Academy of Poitiers, in his work Galerie 
francaise * had consecrated an article to “ Méré, 
Georges Brossin ”! 

After so much discussion of the chevalier de 
Méré’s identity, it was a little surprising to 
find a modern scholar like M. Faguet confus- 
ing him with Georges Brossin (see Revue heb- 
domadaire des cours et conférences, March 26, 
1896, “ Le chevalier de Méré”). His informa- 
tion was evidently taken from Sainte-Beuve. 

M. Fortunat Strowski in his comparatively’ 
recent work Pascal et son temps repeats the old 
mistake about Méré’s going to Barbary, being 
wounded there, and having his name in the 
Gazette.’ M. Strowski states also that Méré 
visited America.* This cannot be proved. The 
letter of Méré’s brother Plassac written in 1626 

®See Bull. 8S. Arch. H. 8. et Aumis, 1880-1882 
(Vol. III), p. 360. Having been set right, Nourris- 
son replied thanking his critics [ibid., janvier 1883- 
avril 1884 (Vol. IV), pp. 57-58]. 

*Ibid., 1888 (Vol. VIII), p. 355. 

5 Ibid., 1895, p. 12. 

Vienne-Paris, 1894. 

7 See 2¢ Partie, 3° éd., 1910, p. 253. 

*Tbid., p. 252. 
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to a chevalier de Malte who had gone on a trip 
to the antipodes ® might be written to a brother, 
and this brother might be the chevalier, as 
M. Revillout suggests.*° It seems, however, 
more probable that it is written to a friend, 
for whom the protestations of friendship are 
most exaggerated. And it is probably a ficti- 
tious friend. For in another letter,’ published 
in the same collection in which this one ap- 
pears, M. de Plassac says to the editor of the 
Recueil, regarding the letters which “ a friend ” 
of his has sent this editor: “Quoy qu’il en 
soit, il peut bien se consoler d’avoir fait de 
mauvais songes, puis que le jour ne les a jamais 
veus, et que vous estes le seul tesmoin devant 
lequel il ait encor failli.” M. Morillot states 
that Méré had seen Frangoise d’Aubigné in 
America.’ But this assertion is based upon 
the assumption that Méré was the author of 
the note anonyme,* when this was probably 
Cabart de Villermont.** False hypotheses 
lead M. Strowski to the conclusion’® that 
Méré’s life was “ une vie de tempéte,” and that 
Pascal in declaring the life “la plus agréable 
aux grands esprits ” to be “la vie tumultuaire ” 
was faithful perhaps to the spirit of his “ mas- 
ter” (Méré). 

Saintonge, Poitou, and Angoumois have all 
claimed the honor of giving birth to Antoine 
Gombaud. In his fine study of this writer 
published in the Revue d’histoire littéraire,”® 
entitled Pascal et Méré a propos dun manu- 
scrit inédit, M. Ch.-H. Boudhors infers from 
the fact that Méré was baptized in the Bouex 
(Angoumois) church that he was probably born 
at his father’s old home, the castle of Méré in 
Bouex.'? But the oldest of the Gombaud chil- 
dren, the sister Francoise, was married in this 
same church seven years later (December 17, 


®See Recueil de lettres nouvelles par Faret, Paris, 
1634, p. 442. 

” Op. cit., p. 13. 

1 Lettre IV. 

22 See Scarron et le genre burlesque, 1888, p. 71. 

Tbid., pp. 403 ff. 

4 See Revue des questions historiques, 28° année, 
T. X, 1893, pp. 124 ff., article by A. de Boislisle. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 276-277. 

16 20° année, 1913, pp. 24-50 and 379-405. 

7 P, 35, note 2. 
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1621).** So by the same method of reasoning 
we must conclude that the Gombauds did not 
live in Poitou at Baussay before the father’s 
death, March 29, 1620. Might we not as rea- 
sonably infer that it was the family custom to 
return to the old castle of Méré for such events 
as christenings and marriages, and would not 
the fact that Antoine was christened at the 
rather advanced age of seven years and seven 
months go to show that the family lived at a 
distance ? 

His godmother, Gabrielle-Jehanne d’Agés, 
wife of “messire” Charles de Courbon, was 
a family connection..® There was probably 
some tie of relationship, too, between Méré 
and his godfather, Antoine de La Rochefou- 
cauld, bishop of Angouléme. M. Boudhors 
is impressed with the fact that the ms. in 
the Bibliothéque Mazarine represents Méré 
as enjoying the patronage of the La Roche- 
foucaulds.2® And Tallemant would lead us 
to believe that Méré’s mother, owning an 
estate in Poitou, could hardly escape being 
related by some tie of kinship to the La Roche- 
foucauld clan. “Au siége de la Rochelle,” 
says this chronicler, “M. de la Rochefoucault, 
alors gouverneur de Poitou, eut ordre d’assem- 
bler la noblesse de son gouvernement. En 
quatre jours, il assemble quinze cents gentils- 
hommes, et dit au Roy: ‘Sire, il n’y en a pas 
un qui ne soit mon parent.’” 7? Let us feel 
sure that there will be found some day an acte, 
procuration, inventaire or other piéce which 
will prove that Méré belonged to this army of 
the La Rochefoucauld connections. 

A propos of family relationships, Mme de 
la Baziniére, the clever wife of the trésorier de 
l’Epargne, was connected to Méré, distantly but 
surely. When Méré’s parents were married, 
in 1597, his mother’s father, Paul de Maillé de 
La Tour-Landry, was dead, and the widow, 
Francoise de Constance, was married to a Fran- 


18 See Bull. 8. Arch. H. 8. et Aunis, XIV, p. 36. 

” Cf. ibid., XIV, p. 349; XV, p. 4; the genealogy 
given by Rochfve in Coll. Brémond d’Ars, p. 22; and 
C. Sauzé, ibid., p. 37. 

» Revue cited, note 2, pp. 40-41. 

" Les Historiettes, 3° éd., par Monmerqué et Paulin 
Paris, II, p. 20. 
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gois de Barbeziéres, seigneur de Chemerauld.”? 
And Mme de la Baziniére was, as we know, 
Francoise de Barbeziére, “ demoiselle de Che- 
merault,” her father being Geoffroy de Barbe- 
ziére, “sieur de la Roche-Chemerault,” a 


younger son. The picture of this “ demoiselle 


de Chemerault ” painted for us by contempora- 
ries is not altogether pleasing; but the Barbe- 
ziéres were a good old family of Poitou, this 
young woman was maid-in-waiting to the queen, 
and it may have been through the Chemerault 
connection that Méré obtained his early intro- 
duction to court society.2* Francoise de Barbe- 
ziére was married in 1645. M. Boudhors does 
not seem to notice the family connection, and 
he makes of Mme de la Baziniére Méré’s mis- 
tress.** He does not tell us his authority for 
this, but I can find in Méré’s words to this lady 
in his Lettre 145—“Vhonneur de vous étre 
quelque chose me semble précieux”—only an 
allusion to the family relationship. With Mme 
de la Baziniére’s hasband Méré was “sans ré- 
serve,” *° and he divided his homage between 
the two daughters, Mme de Mesme(s) (Mar- 
guerite Bertrand; married in 1660 to Jean- 
Jacques de Mesmes, comte d’Avaux) and her 
younger sister, the Mlle de la Baziniére to 
whom Mme de Sévigné alludes October 28, 
1671, as a “jeune nymphe de quinze ans, 
, fagonniére et coquette en perfection.” 
Méré counsels the young girl regarding her 
manners and morals, and wishes to cultivate 
her older sister, that the somewhat too natural 
lady may become through his science “ la Dame 
la plus parfaite, et ’enchanteresse la plus agre- 
able que le monde ait jamais veué.” In short, 
he is the family friend. Five of his letters 
we know to have been written to Mme de 
Mesme(s), while but three are addressed to 
the mother. 

Speaking of Méré’s relations to women M. 
Boudhors says: “Il est bien certain, défaut 


*See the procuration quoted in the Bull. 8. Arch. 
H. 8. et Aunis, XIV, p. 36. 

=“ Jay esté A la cour dés mon enfance,” he is 
represented as saying in the Ms. (4556, 3° liasse, 
Bibl. Maz.), p. 57. 

™* Revue cited, p. 405. 

* See his Lettre 7, A Mademoiselle de la Baziniére. 
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ou qualité, qu’il y a chez lui un observateur 
délié, curieux, attendri, de l’esprit et du coeur 
féminins.” ** The reason for this is that in 
women Méré found a delicacy of mind which 
did not seem to him so common among men; 
and women too, he thought, show more grace 
in what they do and have a finer understanding 
of the art of doing things well than men.”* 
They were, therefore, more amenable to the 
principles of honnéteté and proved readier pu- 
pils in acquiring the art or science of which 
he was master, that of the bienséances. Once 
in writing about women he remarks: “. 
je n’en ay jamais pratiqué une seule qui ne soit 
devenué plus honneste et plus agreable qu’ elle 
n’estoit avant que je l’eusse vié.”** Notwith- 
standing this by no means modest assertion, 
his views about women are liberal and his rea- 
soning in regard to the attitude of his day to- 
wards the “woman question” is interesting. 
“On ne veut pas que les femmes soient habiles, 
dit le Chevalier, et je ne scai pourquoi; si ce 
n’est peut-estre & cause qu’on les loué assez 
@ailleurs, et qu’elles sont belles.” 

This idea that the world is sparing of its 
praise and that superiority in many respects 
will not be accorded to the same person, is a 
favorite one of Méré. He continues the above 
remark by saying: “Car le monde se plaist 
a retrancher d’un costé ce qu’il ne peut refuser 
de l’autre, et s'il est contraint d’avouér qu’un 
homme est fort brave, il ne sera pas d’accord 
que ce soit un fort honneste homme, quand il 
seroit encore plus honneste que brave.” Com- 
pare also the Preface of the Conversations, etc., 
where he says: “J’éleve mon sujet d’un costé 
aprés l’avoir abaissé d’un autre, ete.” ; De l’Es- 
prit, p. 6: “Je remarque aussi que le monde 
est un grand mesnager de loiianges, et cela vient 
de ce qu’on ne s’arreste guere 4 regarder qu’une 
seule chose en un sujet, et que d’ailleurs on ne 
veut pas qu’une mesme personne se puisse 
vanter d’avoir tous les avantages;” ibid., p. 7: 
“ Cesar estoit plus eloquent que Ciceron, . . . 


* Revue cited, p. 405, note 1. 

See the Conversations D.M.D.0.E.D.C.D.M., Pre- 
miere Conversation. 

*% Lettre 146, A Madame xxx, 

Conversations, ete., loc. cit. 


| 
| 


December, 1915.] 


Mais parce qu’il excelloit dans la guerre, peu 
de gens s’entretiennent de son eloquence, et 
Yon admire celle de Ciceron, & cause quwil 
n’avoit rien que cela de fort recommandable ; ” 
and elsewhere in his writings. La Rochefou- 
cauld reasons in a manner somewhat similar: 
“ Nous élevons la gloire des uns pour abaisser 
celle des autres, et quelquefois on loueroit 
moins Monsieur le Prince et M. de Turenne, 
si on ne les vouloit point blamer tous deux.” *° 

Regarding Méré’s works, the third edition of 
the Conversations, etc. (mentioned by M. 
Strowski as the first) ,** “ augmentée d’un Dis- 
cours de la Justesse,” is to be found in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in two forms, both num- 
bered Z, 20138. These two volumes are iden- 
tical, except that one has 291 pp. numbered, 
of which the Conversations, etc., occupy 187, 
and the other 345 pp., the Conversations, etc., 
occupying 289. The 1689 edition of the 
Lettres was not the first,®? these letters having 
been published in 1682; but the second edition 
is an exact copy of the first. 

A little work which I have seen but once 
attributed to Méré is Les Avantures de Renaud 
et d’Armide.** There is no name in the privi- 
lége, but we may be sure the volume is from 
Méré’s pen for the following reasons: he alludes 
to Renaud and Armide in Lettres 14 (A Mon- 
sieur de ****) and 110 (A Monsieur, where he 
relates his adventure with Armide); to Re- 
naud, in Lettre 24 (A Monsieur de ***) and to 
Armide in Lettre 90 (A Madame de Mesmes). 
In the Aw lecteur of this book, too, the writer 
states that in composing a small volume of these 
adventures, taken from Tasso’s G@. /., he has 
translated little but has followed exactly Tasso’s 
plan. This is the same sentiment regarding 
translation which we find in Méré’s Lettre 34, 
where he sends to the duchesse de Lesdiguiéres 


See @uvres, T. I, 1868 (Les Grands ferivains de 
la France), p. 109, and note 5. 

Op. cit., pp. 248-249. 

* See again M. Strowski, loc. cit. 

% Par M.L. C.D. M. A Paris, chez Claude Barbin, 
1687, in-12°. (Bib. Nat., Y, 75041). The book has 


205 pp. The privilége was given August 12, 1677, 
and the achevé d’imprimer bears the date October 4, 
1677. 
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an adventure taken from Petronius (Lettre: 
“non pas toujours comme il est dans l’ori- 
ginal;” here, “sans traduire que fort peu de 
chose”). In the Lettre, too, he says: “si celui 
qui traduit a plus d’esprit et de gofit, et plus 
d’adresse & s’expliquer que |’Autheur qu’il a 
pris 4 traduire, je ne voy pas que rien puisse 
empécher que la traduction ne l’emporte;” 
here, we read: “il faudroit leur disputer tout 
Pavantage de bien écrire, et taicher d’aller du 
pair avec eux, et mesme de les preceder.” 


IsABELLE Bronk. 
Swarthmore College. 


ZU MINNESANGS FRUHLING 


?, 1. Sievers Herstellung vil lieben friunt 
verliesen ist wohl der Vorzug zu geben, einmal 
weil diese dem friunt der Hs, niher steht und 
dann weil verliesen am besten zu passen scheint, 
da es hier doch hauptsichlich auf die Antithese 
ankommt: verliesen—schedelich, behalten—lo- 
belich, ahnlich wie Erek 5071 f.: 


ja ist ein friunt bezzer vlorn 
bescheidenlichen unde wol 
dan behalten anders danne er sol. 


Vgl. W. Weise, Die Sentenz bet Hartmann von 
Aue, Marburg, 1910, S. 69. 

12, 2. “Swer werden wiben dienen sol, der 
sol semelichen varn.” So liest Vogt nach der 
Hs. B, obwohl er den Ausdruck semelichen 
varn als ‘ziemlich hdélzern’ charakterisiert. 
Mit dem seliclichen der Hs. C ist gar nichts 
anzufangen, auch befriedigt weder Pfeiffers 
schemelichen noch Pauls senelichen. Das von 
E. Schréder ZfdA. 33, 100 vorgeschlagene 
setnelichen hat dieser mit Recht nachtriglich 
zuriickgenommen, trotzdem hat es bei Bartsch- 
Golther, Liederdichter* Aufnahme gefunden; 
vgl. AfdA. 27, 22%. Als eine sich fast von 
selbst ergebende Besserung, schlage ich vor 
gemellichen zu lesen: ‘. . . der sol guter 
Laune sein.’ Dieser Satz wird durch die sich 
anschliessenden Zeilen dieser spruchartigen 
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Strophe folgendermassen begriindet: er muss 
“seneliche swere tragen verholne in dem her- 
zen; er sol ez niemanne sagen,” d. h. wer den 
Frauen gefallen will, darf kein saures Gesicht 
machen, sondern muss sich ihnen gegeniiber 
stets munter zeigen, mag er auch mitunter 
schweres Leid zu tragen haben; er soll nichts 
davon verspiiren lassen. In einem Reinmar 
zugeschriebenen Lied (MF. 199, 25) wird ge- 
rade die Heiterkeit des Geliebten gepriesen: 


man s6 guoten, 

baz gemuoten, 

han ich selten mé gesehen, 
im gelichen, 

noch sd gemellichen, 

bi dem fiir die swere 
bezzer fréide were. 


18, 28. Hauptsichlich weil sie ‘eine sonst 
nicht belegbare auffallige Wendung’ voraus- 
setzt, hat Vogt Haupts Besserung dieser Stelle 
verworfen und aus dem vi anherschat von B 
des andern schaden in den Text gesetzt. Was 
das eigentlich heissen soll, weiss ich nicht. 
Unter Streichung des vf wire man versucht zu 
lesen “. . . were, an der man schaden nie 
erkés,” aber hiegegen sprechen solche Verse 
wie z. B. Moriz von Craon 295 f. “ swer stetec- 
lichen minnet, wie vil der gewinnet beide 
schaden und arebeit.” Vogts Bedenken gegen 
Haupts harnschar kann ich nicht teilen, denn, 
wie mir scheint, passt gerade hier der starkere 
Ausdruck. Wiewohl man von der Minne nicht 
pradizieren konnte, dass sie schaden nie erkés, 
geht dies in Bezug auf harnschar doch sehr 
wohl an: Minne bringt Leid (Schaden), aber 
nie Entehrung. Zudem lisst sich der Ausdruck 
harnschar erkiesen wenigstens einmal belegen, 
namlich in Ulrichs Lanzelet 1012 f.: “ torst 
ich an iuch erbalden, daz ich iuwern vater nicht 
verliir, ein harnschar ich dar umbe erkiir, daz 
ich gevangen wer ein jar.” Also ist die alte 
Haupt’sche Lesung wieder herzustellen.—18, 
25 braucht man nicht mit Schénbach, Die al- 
teren Minnesinger, Wien, 1899, S. 9 mere = 
Predigt zu fassen, sondern es kann sich, wie 
Scherer, DSt. II, S. 36 annimmt, um Anleh- 
nung an die Epik handeln; vgl. MF. 14, 26: 
“Tch hin vernomen ein mere.” 

127, 34f. “Ez ist site der nahtegal, swan 
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si ir liet volendet, s6 geswiget sie.” So lautet 
in den alteren Ausgaben im Anschluss an die 
Hss. CC* die bekannte Stelle bei Heinrich von 
Morungen. Dass hier die Uberlieferung nicht 
in Ordnung sein kann, wurde von verschiedener 


- Seite erkannt und so ist die Stelle bereits viel- 


fach Gegenstand der Erérterung gewesen. Ein 
Dichter wie der Morunger wird sich kaum 
einer so sinnlosen Tautologie schuldig gemacht 
haben. 

Einem Lese- oder Druckfehler von Bodmer 
folgend, setzte Bartsch, Liederdichter, leit statt 
liet ein. Ein andrer Heilungsversuch ist der 
von E. Schréder, der ZfdA, 33, 105 zit zu lesen 
vorschlug, was einen ertriglichen Sinn ergibt, 
aber sich anderseits doch zu weit von der Uber- 
lieferung entfernt. Dass die Korruptel nicht 
im Nomen, sondern im Verbum stecke, suchte 
Schénbach 8. 123f. zu beweisen. Hierbei 
stiitzt er seine Ausfiihrungen auf den volkstiim- 
lichen Glauben, dass die Nachtigall sich zu 
Tode singe, wofiir er Belege aus Plinius Hist. 
nat. sowie Konrad von Megenberg’s Buch der 
Natur anfiihrt, und schligt demnach vor ge- 
swinet statt geswiget zu lesen; so auch Golther 
in den neuen Auflagen von Bartsch. Gegen 
diese Besserung hat man den berechtigten Ein- 
wand gemacht, dass das Wort liet niemals vom 
Gesang der Vogel gebraucht wurde (ausser 
vielleicht bei dem spiten Wildonie, wo aber 
das Lied des Dichters, wie Schréder bemerkt, 
dem Vogel in den Schnabel gesteckt wird; 
vgl. Lexer I, 1914), sondern vorwiegend ein 
strophisches, oder auch episches Gedicht be- 
zeichnete. 

Das Richtige hat ohne Zweifel schon Hilde- 
brand ZfdPh. 2, 257 getroffen, da er fiir das 
liet der Hss. liep einsetzte, eine Emendation. die 
Burdach, Reinmar und Walther S. 50 billigte, 
und welche auch von Vogt mit Recht aufge- 
nommen worden ist. Hier ist liep mit ‘ Minne- 
freude, Liebeslust’ zu iibersetzen, wie aus den 
von Vogt beigebrachten Parallelen klar her- 
vorgeht, und die Stelle steht in schénstem Ein- 
klang mit der weitverbreiteten Ansicht, dass 
nach der Brutzeit der Gesang der Nachtigall 
verstumme; vgl. die Stelle aus Vincentius 
Bellovacensis bei Schénbach S. 124 sowie Vogts 


Anmerkung. 


December, 1915.] 


Zur weiteren Bestitigung der Richtigkeit 
dieser Lesart, méchte ich auf eine etwas abseits 
vom Wege liegende Parallele, naimlich eine 
Stelle des friihmittelenglischen Streitgedichts 
The Owl and the Nightingale (ed. Wells, Bos- 
ton, 1907), verweisen. Unter den Unarten, 
welche die Eule der Nachtigall vorwirft, heisst 
es nach der alteren Hs. V. 507 f. 


wane pi lust is a-go, 

ponne is pi song a-go also. 

A sumere chorles a-wedep 

& uor-crempep & uor-bredep: 

his nis for luue nobpeles, 

ac is be chorles wode res; 

vor wane he hauep i-do his dede, 
i-fallen is al his bold-hede, 

_ habbe he is tunge under gore, 
ne last his luue no leng more. 
Al so his is on Pine mode: 
so sone so pu sittest abrode, 
pu for-lost al pine wise. 
al so pu farest on pine rise: 
wane pu hauest i-do bi gome, 
pi steune gop anon to shome. 


Bemerkenswert ist dabei auch die Uberein- 
stimmung von me. Just = mhd. liep in der hier 
angenommenen Bedeutung. 


Joun L. CAMPION. 


Johns Hopkins University. 


DEPUIS WITH THE COMPOUND 
TENSES 


In grammars intended for English-speaking 
students it is rightly considered necessary to 
devote special attention to the use of the simple 
tenses with depuis. A typical statement of the 
case for the present tense is the following: 
“In referring to an action beginning in the 
past and still unfinished in the present, the 
present tense is used in French after depuis, 
il y a, etc.” (Thieme and Effinger, Macmillan, 
1908.) There is no serious objection to the 
use of such a rule in the class room, provided 
the teacher is not led astray by this simplified 
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generalization. A warning must be sounded, 
however, against the wording found in a recent 
textbook: “Since the compound tenses all 
express completed action, action continuing at 
the time in mind must be expressed by a simple 
tense ” (Snow, Fundamentals of French Gram- 
mar, Holt, 1912, p. 72, § 103). This remark 
leads to a misunderstanding of the real tense 
values, and a short discussion of the usage may 
not be out of place. 

The French language has never confined 
itself to a simple tense in expressing an action 
which continues from the past into the present 
of the speaker. The following examples, from 
different periods, will illustrate the point. Ci 
ai estet grant e lunc tens, etc. Brandan 
(Michel), 1540 (He is still there).—Entre 
vous tous qui estes la Et aves actendu pie- 
g’a, etc. Deguileville, Pélerinage de lime 
(Stiirzinger) 22828.—J’ oubliais que 
j ai gotté dés l’enfance L’enchante- 
ment du ciel de France. Sully-Prudhomme, 
Repentir (from Henning, French Lyrics of the 
Nineteenth Century, p. 292). 

As regards the depuis construction, the past 
indefinite is not infrequently found where the 
present might be expected. The following are 
illustrative examples: Les rois d’Angleterre, 
qui ont régné depuis tant de siécles, etc. 
Bossuet (Warren, French Prose of the Seven- 
teenth Century, Heath, p. 135, 1-2).—Vers 
Péglise, Dont depuis deux cents ans 4 tous ces 
pieds humains Le baptéme et la mort ont 
frayé les chemins. Lamartine, Jocelyn (Ox- 
ford Press), p. 134, 1. 393.—Savez-vous qui j’ai 
attendu toute la semaine? Lahorie . . . Je 
Yai attendu tous les jours depuis notre con- 
versation. Allons, dites-lui donc que 
je attends. V. Hugo raconté, I, pp. 70-71.— 
Nous voudrions que les abonnés . . . regussent 

un petit souvenir de tous ceux 
qui, depuis si longtemps, les ont instruits 
ou charmés. Annales pol. et lit., No. 1584, 
p- 390. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the French can 
neglect present continuance, if they so desire, 
and stress the pastness of the action. This is 
what Clédat refers to in RPAF., XVII, p. 28: 
“ Notez qu’avee un verbe exprimant un état ou 
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une action de durée indéfinie, depuis marque 
le commencement et non la fin de l’action par- 
faite: Il a dormi depuis ce matin.” 

There is the same relation between the plu- 
perfect and the imperfect, as is shown in the 
few examples below given: La hate de réaliser 
ce qui avait été son désir unique depuis quatre 
ans, etc. Oeuvres de Pascal, I. p. xiv (Grands 
Ecrivains ed.).—D’autre part les principes of- 
fensifs qui avaient toujours été en honneur 
chez nous depuis 1870 devaient nous faire 
rechercher l’initiative de ’attaque sur les Alle- 
mands. L’Illustration, No. 3749 (January 9, 
1915), col. 27.—Et il me conta son histoire: 
il avait vécu depuis soixante-cing ans, tou- 
jours malheureux, toujours battu, ‘ 
assommé par les Turcs qui le défendaient 
contre les chrétiens. Ibid., No. 3767 (May 15, 
1915), in “Le Vieux Ture,” last page, inside 
cover. 

This usage of the pluperfect is especially 
interesting as it throws light upon a moot ques- 
tion, namely, whether the relation between the 
pluperfect and past anterior is identical with 
that between the imperfect and past definite. 
This is not the place for a discussion of the 
subject at length, nor historically. Miss C. J. 
Cipriani, in Modern Philology, X, p. 495, holds 
such a view to be “certainly erroneous.” In 
the present usage, at any rate, the pluperfect is 
strikingly parallel to the imperfect. They 
both give the past action without any indication 
per se of the subsequent continuance. Depuis 
la décadence de la famille de Charlemagne, la 
France avait langui plus ou moins, ete. 
Voltaire, Siécle de Louis XIV, p. 6 (Hachette). 
Voltaire does not necessarily think of this de- 
cline as ended at the time under discussion. 
Cf. Ils venaient tous les jours. There is 
nothing to show that the action ceased. Neither 
the past definite nor the past anterior leave the 
question of completion open in this way, and 
the use of the pluperfect with deputs seems to 
be dependent upon this very quality in the 
tense as distinct from the past anterior. 


Gustav G. LAUBSCHER. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
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GREENE AS A COLLABORATOR 


Robert Greene has been proposed as part 
author of so many plays that it may be of in- 
terest and value to discover just what his 
method of procedure was in the one play which 
we know to have been written by him in col- 
laboration with a fellow dramatist. In his in- 
troductory note to A Looking-Glass for Lon- 
don and England by Greene and Lodge, Mr. 
Thomas H. Dickinson says, “'The assignment 
of authorship of different portions of the play 
is difficult and not entirely profitable.” In 
and of itself the task is certainly not particu- 
larly profitable, but I do not see how anyone 
can consider it difficult, for with a little con- 
sideration one will find the play falling of its 
own weight into its component parts. It is 
true that Fleay assigns “ most and best” of it 
to Lodge, whereas the “most and best” of it 
is Greene’s; but the main line of cleavage 
was noted by the late Churton Collins,? and 
Professor Gayley had already indicated Lodge’s 
scenes in detail.* On a recent reading I noted 
what I thought must be the share of each of 
the authors, and upon finding myself in accord 
with Professor Gayley except with regard to 
the two scenes which I think are of particular 
significance for determining Greene’s method 
of work, I determined to see if I could not ar- 
rive at some definite conclusions regarding 
them. 

The play was Greene’s at the start. To him 
may confidently be assigned the opening scene, 
in which Rasni, King of Nineveh, takes his 
sister to wife, abetted in his crime by Radagon, 
whom he thereupon advances.* To Greene like- 
wise belongs the second scene, wherein the 
prophet Oseas is “let down over the stage in 
a throne,” and Adam, a smith’s man, goes to 


1Mermaid Greene, p. 78. 

2In his edition of Greene, Vol. I, pp. 140, 141. 

® Rep. Eng. Com., Vol. I, p. 405, foot-note. 

*The verse is for all the world in the staccato 
manner of Alphonsus, King of Arragon, and dis- 
tinctly less free than that of Orlando Furioso and 
the plays following. Lodge’s verse is not of an es- 
sentially different type from Greene’s, but on the 
whole is less crisp and more flowing. 
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drink with two ruffians. This is the first of 
Greene’s series of prose comedy scenes in which 
this character appears. The scene ends with 
the moralizing heroic couplets of Oseas. 

In act III Lodge’s hand appears for the first 
time. Alcon and Thrasybulus are being op- 
pressed by a usurer; and Lodge’s liking for this 
unpleasant topic is no clearer sign of his au- 
thorship than is the obvious dissimilarity which 
the scene shows to those before it. Oseas con- 
cludes the act with some irregular couplets later 
capped with half a dozen of Greene’s. 

Not to go into too great detail, Greene tells 
how Rasni’s sister-wife is “ strucken black with 
thunder,” as we see when the curtains are 
drawn; how Rasni thereupon, at Radagon’s in- 
stigation, takes to wife Alvida, who compliantly 
poisons her husband; how he visits the priests 
of the sun* and is threatened by a burning 
sword; and how at last he and all the others 
are driven to repentance by the prophet Jonas. 
In the prose sub-plot, Adam kills one of the 
ruffians ; seduces the smith’s wife and beats her 
husband for interfering; encounters and beats 
a devil; receives plentiful drink for amusing 
Alvida; and finally is caught eating and drink- 
ing during the penitential fast. 

Lodge follows his own lead with his usurer 
in another scene; and then, because of Greene’s 
sudden confiscation of this material, which is 
my main point of interest in this drama, he de- 
velops through a series of poetic scenes the ar- 
rival of Jonas, whom Greene is now prepared 
to use for his repentance motif with which the 
play ends. 

Throughout all this, the work of the two 
authors is kept wholly distinct, and the only 
collaboration consisted in the agreement that 
Lodge was to prepare Jonas for Greene’s con- 


5In his “ Address to the Gentlemen Readers” pre- 
fixed to his Peremides the Blacksmith (1588), Greene 
says he cannot “blaspheme with the mad priest of 
the sun.” In default of other priests of the sun, it 
has been supposed that he referred to Lodge’s work 
in this scene. But these priests do not blaspheme 
and are not mad. It is possible that an extension 
of this scene was written in for the stage production 
by another hand. 

*In a scene strongly reminding us of the ending 
of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
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sumption (who seems to have swallowed him 
whole, without digesting, as the whale had done 
before him) and the mere fitting of the scenes 
into their places. But now I come to the cru- 
cial matter,—the one point of genuine difficulty 
and of peculiar interest. 

In act III, scene ii, we have Lodge’s Alcon 
and Thrasybulus together with Greene’s Rasni 
and Radagon; and Professor Gayley accord- 
ingly divides the scene, saying that the first 
part of it “shows signs of Lodge principally, 
but some of the lines are Greene’s.” In Lodge’s 
previous scenes, Alcon has appeared as a 
simple-minded, boorish, vulgar, and pitiful old 
man, who dreaded going home to his wife after 
he had lost his cow to the usurer; but he says 
he has a son at court (Greene’s Radagon) to 
whom he will appeal for aid. In the present 
scene we find Alcon at his home with his wife 
and younger son. Radagon enters and utterly 
spurns his parents; but “a flame of fire ap- 
pears from beneath, and Radagon is swal- 
lowed.” We are sure this trap-door business is 
Greene’s doing; and on closer examination we 
may note that a distinct change has come over 
Lodge’s characters. Alcon continues to speak 
prose, because he has been created such a char- 
acter that he must, but all the rest speak in 
verse. In short, the scene soon yields itself up 
as wholly Greene’s.” 

The reason for the existence of this scene is 
most interesting. Greene’s Radagon has given 
no sign of humble extraction, but Lodge fath- 
ered him with the boorish peasant Alcon. 
Greene forthwith brings his Radagon home and 
has him utterly deny and disclaim his origin. 
He gives him a mother and brother who speak 
in verse, and to Alcon himself Greene gives a 
certain dignity and reserve wholly different 
from anything he had shown in Lodge’s scenes. 
He does not appeal to his son, as Lodge’s Alcon 
was to have done; but when Radagon says he 
cannot stay, this new Alcon responds, “ Tut, 
son, I’ll help you of that disease quickly, for 


™That the scene is Greene’s is made more probable 
by the fact that Alcon and Thrasybulus now for the 
first time receive names. In the scenes by Lodge 
they appear in the quartos merely as a poor Man 
and a young Gentleman. 
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I can hold thee.” He is even capable of saying 
to Rasni, “ Hence, proud king! ” and of a slight 
indulgence in the Latin. And to make a com- 
plete finish of his villain-hero, Greene has him 
swallowed up in flames. There shall be no 
more Radagon in this play now! In the open- 
ing scenes he had given promise of a longer 
life. 

Yet the essentially imitative genius of Greene 
shows in this that having become acquainted 
with Lodge’s Alcon one must look sharply to 
see the difference. Having once discovered the 
difference, however, we should have little hesi- 
tation in assigning to Greene act IV, scene v, 
where these characters of Lodge’s creation ap- 
pear once more, though Professor Gayley di- 
vides the scene and gives the first part of it to 
Lodge. Here Alcon, having become a light- 
hearted pickpocket and drinker, borrows again 
glibly of the usurer, and upon the call of Jonas 
repents with the rest in a line of blank verse. 
He is no longer simple-minded, nor vulgar,* 
nor pitiful, nor boorish. 

It would appear, therefore, that so far as 
this one play is concerned, Greene was disposed 
to take the lead, to make full use of his friend’s 
invention, but even in his intentional imitation 
to introduce elements of character of a new and 
contradictory sort. 


Henry Davin Gray. 
Stanford University. 


NOTES ON EARLY ENGLISH PROSE 
FICTION 


Mr. Esdaile’s List of English Tales and Prose 
Romances printed before 1740, reviewed in 
Mod. Lang. Notes, Feb., 1914, stands up under 
more extended investigation as one of the most 
thorough and valuable contributions of recent 
years to the history of English prose fiction. 
Still, as practically a pioneer in its field, it is 
of course subject to a continually increasing 


®Not that Greene wouldn’t, but that he didn’t 
make him so, as Lodge had done. 
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number of additions and corrections, which will 
in time necessitate a new and revised edition. 

Mr. Augustus H. Shearer, of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, in an unprinted communica- 
tion put at my disposal, adds to Mr. Esdaile’s 
list an interesting group of titles from a collec- 
tion of books in this field presented to the 
Library in 1913 by Mr. Frederic Ives Carpen- 
ter. Entirely unrecorded by Mr. Esdaile are: 
Marianus, or Love's Heroick Champion, B. Al- 
sop and T. Fawcet for James Becket, 1641; 
Mathieu, P., Unhappy Prosperitie, Translated 
into English by Sir Thomas Hawkins, I. Havi- 
land for G. Emondson, 1632; [Pix, Mary], 
The Inhumane Cardinal, For J. Harding and 
R. Wilkins, 1696. Other works, noted by Mr. 
Esdaile, appear in other editions: Forde, E., 
Montelyon, T. Haly for W. Thackeray and T. 
Passenger, 1680; Costes, Cassandra, For H. 
Moseley, 1661; Reynolds, The Flower of Fi- 
delity, T. Mabb for G. Badger, 1655; and 
Tisarda, or the Travels of Love and Jealousy, 
For Jos. Knight, 1690. 

It is possible also to add various bits of in- 
formation to the data supplied by Mr. Esdaile. 
From copies in the Newberry Library Mr. 
Shearer notes the following: the 1724 edition 
of Forde’s Parismus is indicated as the seventh 
edition, with T. Norris as publisher (Esdaile, 
p. 54); the 1682 edition of Fortunatus has in 
the title the correct wording Tragical, not 
Trachical (Esdaile, p. 55); the second part of 
the 1681 edition of Brémond’s The Pilgrim is 
bound with the first part of the edition of 1684, 
thus disposing of the question of one or two 
volumes in the later edition (Esdaile, p. 169). 

To this material I wish to add certain details 
that have come under’ my personal observation. 
In his list of novels written by Mrs. Penelope 
Aubin, Mr. Esdaile does not include The Life 
of Charlotta Du Pont, an English Lady. Yet 
this seems to have appeared originally with the 
dedication—to Mrs. Rowe—and the preface 
both signed “ Penelope Aubin,” and was repub- 
lished with these in that author’s collected 
works in 1739. 

Of The Inconstant Lover: An Excellent Ro- 
mance (1671) Mr. Esdaile says: “ Perhaps a 
translation of Chavigny’s L’Amant parjure, ou 
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la fidélité 4 l’épreuve.” But an inspection of 
the “romance” shows it to have been nothing 
but a reissue of the first three of the four books 
of The Famous Chinois: or the Loves of Sev- 
eral of the French Nobility, under borrowed 
names, published in 1669 as the English ren- 
dering of Le fameux Chinois by M. Du Bail. 
The ingenious publisher, Thomas Dring, whose 
name is attached to both English productions, 
seems merely to have remarketed his first—and 
apparently unsuccessful—venture by substitut- 
ing eight fresh pages at the beginning and as 
many more at the end of Book III, the former 
containing a new title-page and preface, and 
the latter a more abrupt conclusion. Other 
pages tally in every particular. 

For The Amours of the Count de Dunois in 
1675 (French original in 1671) Mr. Esdaile 
follows the British Museum Catalogue in sug- 
gesting Henriette Julie, Comtesse de Murat, as 
the possible author; but he makes no mention 
of her in connection with the so-called Memoirs 
of the Countess of Dunois, written by herself, 
1699, which he lists only as a part of the 
Countess D’Aulnoy’s Diverting Works, pub- 
lished in English in 1707. In fact this truly 
diverting work is neither the biography of the 
Countess D’Aulnoy nor the product of her pen; 
and the British Museum cataloguer was on 
much safer ground in identifying the Countess 
de Murat as the author of this, than of Le 
Comte de Dunois, an account written when 
Henriette Julie was approximately one year old 
(cf. Nouv. Biographie Générale). 

At any rate it is interesting to see how the 
confusion arose. In 1696 appeared Saint- 
Evremond’s Mémoires du Comte de ****, 
promptly rendered into English as Female 
Falsehood, or the Unfortunate Beau. This 
English title suggests the part played by the 
book in both countries—a vigorous satirizing 
of feminine weakness and duplicity, and thus a 
contribution to the sex-war then in progress. 
In France there was an immediate rejoinder, 
probably by the Countess de Murat, modelled 
closely on the form of Saint-Evremond’s book 
and bearing the title Mémoires de Madame la 
Comtesse D ****, By this time various speci- 
mens of romantic memoirs by the Countess 
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D’Aulnoy were well known in England, some 
of them signed with this same asterisk device. 
Naturally enough the English translator, J. H., 
apparently in the best of faith, entitled his 
version “ Memoirs of the Countess of Dunors, 
written by herself . by way of answer 
to Monsieur St. Evremont.” The English pub- 
lic accepted this theory of authorship, and the 
editor of the Diverting Works, nearly ten years 
later, perpetuated it by including the Memoirs 
in his collection. 


A. H. UpnHam. 


Miami University. 


Lucien Fatconnet, Un Essai de 
Rénovation théatrale: “Die Makkabéer” 
@Otto Ludwig. Paris: Champion, 1913. 
8vo., 121 pp. 


Recent years have witnessed a more careful 
study and a more just appreciation of the great 
German poets of the nineteenth century. Nor 
has this interest been confined to Germany. 
The best Life and Works of Grillparzer that we 
possess is by Professor Ehrhard of the Uni- 
versity of Lyon, and the present detailed study 
of Ludwig’s Makkabder is, as the title indicates, 
by a French abbé. 

After Otto Ludwig’s premature death in 
1865, following as it did years of suffering, 
during which he had been practically cut off 
from the world, he soon became a mere name to 
all but a few understanding and admiring 
friends. Even Freytag’s fine essay,’ published 
first in the Grenzboten in 1866, with its appre- 
ciative analysis of Ludwig’s chief works, seems 
to have attracted little attention. It was not 
until the appearance, in 1891, of the epoch- 
making edition of Ludwig’s complete works by 
Adolf Stern and Erich Schmidt, with the ex- 
cellent biography by Adolf Stern, that the 
study of the poet was put upon a firm basis. 


1Gustav Freytag, Gesammelte Aufsitze, II. Bd., 
Aufsitze zur Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst, Leip- 
zig, 1888. 
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Since then, several complete editions have ap- 
peared, as well as special treatises on particular 
works, 

Both Sauer and Stern have pronounced Die 
Makkabder the poet’s most abiding masterpiece, 
and Robert Petsch? has given us a very sym- 
pathetic study of this great tragedy. What 
makes Falconnet’s essay especially valuable, is 
its lucid arrangement and a completeness of 
detail not found in any other treatment of this 
play. The title “un essai de rénovation théa- 
trale” leads one to expect that Ludwig’s part 
in reforming the German stage would occupy 
a large part of the treatment. Such is, how- 
ever, not the case. The theme is merely men- 
tioned in the Introduction and is scarcely re- 
ferred to again until the very end of the work. 

Falconnet’s study comprises seven chapters: 
Histoire de la Composition de la Piéce; Le 
Sujet; Sources autres que la Bible; L’Esprit 
du Drame; Eléments personnels; L’Exécution ; 
Accueil fait aux ‘ Makkabiier.’ 

The first chapter describes the three stages 
of the play: Die Makkabderin, Die Mutter der 
Makkabéer, and the final version, and shows 
how each version was evolved out of the preced- 
ing one. In the second chapter the reasons are 
enumerated which led Ludwig to choose this 
biblical theme, just after his Erbférster had 
scored such a marked success. Chief among 
these are: the critical interest in the Bible at 
this time, Ludwig’s own pious devotion to the 
Bible, and his eagerness to surpass the author 
of Herodes und Mariamne in his own special 
field. Then follows a brief résumé of the 
salient events in the two apocryphal books of 
the Maccabees, Ludwig’s method of employing 
them, together with a detailed synopsis of the 
final version of the tragedy. 

In the third chapter, Sources other than the 
Bible, Falconnet shows the most originality and 
also the greatest daring. The chapter begins 
with a discussion of the sort of imitation we 
may expect in the case of Ludwig, who, as re- 
former, did not hesitate to take already exist- 
ing themes, to which to apply what he regarded 


*Robert Petsch, Otto Ludwig’s Makkabier. Leip- 
zig und Berlin, 1902. 
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as a more perfect method of treatment, follow- 
ing the adage “non nova, sed nove.” Falcon- 
net then proceeds to prove, with some measure 
of success, that, apart from the Bible, Ludwig 
was influenced most by Zacharias Werner’s 


_ Mutter der Makkabéer, written in 1820. He 


has no evidence that Ludwig was acquainted 
with the work of Werner but bases his claims on 
the internal grounds, some of which seem valid, 
others specious. 


That the Makkabderin, the first draft of 
Ludwig’s tragedy, is not an original work, is, 
he asserts, shown by the fact that the two con- 
trasted female figures are not portrayed in as 
masterly fashion as those in the earlier Novelle 
Maria,—certainly a wholly specious argument. 
He then advances two arguments to show the 
influence of Werner’s tragedy on the Makka- 
bierin: 

1. “La ‘ Makkabierin,’ comme le drame de 
Werner, nous parle d’une grotte ot étaient 
cachés tous les petits Macchabées, et qui fut 
découverte par suite d’une trahison. Ce motif 
ne se trouve pas dans la Bible.” To be sure, 
the Apocrypha do not state that the seven were 
thus concealed, but it is evident from I Macca- 
bees 1, 56, that the Israelites commonly hid in 
this manner. 

2. “La paix est due non aux exploits de 
Judas, mais 4 une femme. . . . Les deux femmes 
indiquent en méme temps ce qu’il reste a faire: 
il faut aller 4 Jérusalem, purifier le Temple et 
le consacrer 4 nouveau.” 

Falconnet finds that Ludwig’s second draft, 
Die Mutter der Makkabéer, besides bearing the 
same name as Werner’s drama, betrays its in- 
fluence in the following particulars. In each 
play the heroine is represented as being, at the 
outset, a widow. At the beginning of each play 
garlands are being prepared for a festival. 
When Ludwig’s Lea enters the tent of Anti- 
ochus, she seems wholly cured of human ambi- 
tion, a too sudden conversion, due to the influ- 
ence of Werner’s Salome. The sudden and 
unnatural cruelty of Antiochus seems also to 
reflect Werner’s influence. 

In the final version of Ludwig’s tragedy the 
French critic finds the points of contact with 
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Werner’s work even more numerous. I shall 
take these up in order. 

1. “Le personnage de Léa . . . mn’est pas 
tiré de la Bible. Dans les Livres Saints il est 
parlé d’une femme juive qui encourage ses sept 
enfants 4 mourir pour la religion juive, mais 
on n’indique pas son nom et il ne nous est pas 
dit qu’elle appartint a la famille des Maccha- 
bées comme l’ont voulu et Werner et Ludwig.” * 
A quotation from Schweizer’s edition of Lud- 
wig’s Works would seem to dispose of this ar- 
gument: “Auch das Heldentum der Mutter 
und der Opfertod ihrer sieben Kinder hat ur- 
spriinglich nichts mit den Makkabiern zu tun, 
sondern ist eine Geschichte fiir sich, die im 
zweiten Buch der Makkabaer, Kapitel 7 erzihlt 
wird. Aber schon in sehr friiher Zeit wurden 
die Makkabaer mit den Martyrern identifiziert, 
und seit dem vierten Jahrhundert feierte man 
ein Makkabierfest zum Andenken an jene 
Mutter mit ihren sieben Séhnen.” * 

2. “Les enfants, en subissant le martyre, 
maudissent bien le tyran, d’aprés la Bible, mais 
ils n’entonnent pas un psaume, comme le veu- 
lent et Werner et Ludwig.” * This is quite true, 
but it is also true that their curses abound in 
biblical phraseology taken from the Psalms and 
other books of the Old Testament. What more 
natural, therefore, than that Ludwig, even 
though he had never seen Werner’s drama, 
should, in order to heighten the poetic effect, 
have the martyrs sing Psalms? 

3. “Dans les deux drames nous trouvons 
deux caractéres féminins opposés l’un 4 l’autre. 
Salomé contraste par son caractére viril avec la 
délicate Cidli sa belle-fille contre laquelle elle 
a des préjugés; avant d’avoir pu l’apprécier 
elle la trouve indigne d’étre l’épouse de Judas. 

Cette opposition entre deux femmes se 
retrouve, quoique moins justifiée, chez Ludwig. 
Quels sentiments entretient Léa 4 Végard de 
Naémi, nous le voyons surabondamment. . . . 
Ce caractére d’orgueil viril dans une femme est 
peint avec une telle intensité chez nos deux 
poétes, que si on peut lui trouver en Cidli et 


&. 

‘Viktor Schweizer, Ludwig’s Werke (Leipzig, 
1898), I, 259. 

53. 
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Naémi des contrastes qui le fassent mieux res- 
sortir encore, il n’est dans les deux piéces aucun 
personnage qui puisse lui faire contrepoids. 

. En outre les deux femmes se ressemblent 
tellement que toutes deux, en voyant mourir 
leurs enfants, insultent encore le tyran.” ° Even 
this argument is not entirely convincing. The 
employment of marked contrasts is a favorite 
device with great poets. Ludwig had already 
made use of these in his charming Novelle 
Maria, where the sweet gentle virtuous Marie 
is contrasted with the warm-blooded, passionate 
Julie. Moreover, we know that Ludwig, when 
he chose this biblical theme, intended to lay 
the chief emphasis upon the double marriage 
of Judas by pitting two exactly opposite types 
of women against each other. Upon the advice 
of Devrient he abandoned this plan, but the 
contrast between two women, although some- 
what unmotivated, was nevertheless retained in 
the final version. 

That in both dramas the mother should insult 
the tyrant and admonish her sons to fortitude 
in the face of death, and that Antiochus should 
try to save the life of her youngest son, is not 
surprising; for both elements are contained in 
the biblical account as found in II Maccabees 7. 
The surprising thing is that the abbé should 
have overlooked it. 

Falconnet also finds it remarkable that both 
poets should have imbued their dramas with the 
same Old Testament ideas of omnipotence, the 
vengeance of God, the solidarity of the people. 
On the contrary, it would be remarkable, if 
Ludwig, or any other genuine poet, could have 
written a tragedy on the Maccabees with proper 
local color, without incorporating these ideas, 
that lie at the very heart of the Jewish religion 
and the Jewish people. 

It will be seen, therefore, that no single 
reason advanced by Falconnet to show that Lud- 
wig was influenced by Werner is convincing. It 
is rather the cumulative effect of all these argu- 
ments which inclines us to the belief that Lud- 
wig was acquainted with Werner’s Mutter der 
Makkabier. The Stern-Schmidt edition makes, 
to be sure, no mention of this work, and 


*Pp. 54 and 55. 
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Schweizer in his prefatory remarks to Ludwig’s 
Makkabéer most emphatically denies any such 
influence. 

Assuming that Ludwig, as a conscious rival 
of Hebbel, wished to compete with him on a 


theme already tried by his adversary, Falconnet . 


is of the opinion that Ludwig was influenced in 
his choice and treatment of the Maccabee- 
theme by Hebbel’s Herodes und Mariamne. He 
gets his cue for this assertion from the fact that 
in Ludwig’s first draft Judas is loved by two 
wives, Lea and Thirza, wholly different in 
character, just as Herodes stands between his 
jealous sister Salome and his wife Mariamne; 
and from the further fact that when Hebbel’s 
play and Ludwig’s final version are compared, 
we see that “ Alexandra est comme Léa fiére de 
ses ancétres, orgueilleuse et ambitieuse; et elle 
espére aussi qu’un de ses fils, le jeune Aristo- 
bule, rendra 4 la race des Macchabées son an- 
cienne splendeur. Elle le pousse a diriger tous 
ses efforts vers ce but supréme: exercer la roy- 
auté sur Israél. Elle le voit déja au sommet de 
la hiérarchie sacerdotale, comme Léa le réve 
pour son Eléazar. Elle espére aussi que sa fille 
Mariamne fera un mariage digne de sa famille 
et accroitra par 14 la puissance de sa maison.” * 

The first reason assigned is very flimsy, for 
one man between two women is one of the most 
common of motifs. The second argument is 
considerably stronger. The reading of Hebbel’s 
play may well have inspired Ludwig to write a 
rival tragedy glorifying the Maccabee family. 
Lea may also have some traits from Alexandra, 
but the unprejudiced reader will probably find 
few points of resemblance between the two 
plays. 

Especially unfortunate and unwarranted are 
the author’s assumptions, when he attempts to 
establish points of resemblance between Lud- 
wig’s Makkabéer and certain tragedies of Schil- 
ler. For instance, when Lea, learning of the 
apostasy of her son Eleazar, cries to heaven 
“Tech hab’ noch Kinder,” we are supposed to be 
reminded of Isabella’s defiance of heaven in 
Die Braut von Messina, when she beholds her 
murdered son Don Manuel. Judah is styled 
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the Hebrew Tell and Eleazar the Hebrew 
Rudenz. Especially fantastic are the author’s 
parallels Lea : Armgard and Lea : Gertrud. 
The whole treatment of Schiller’s influence 
upon Ludwig’s Makkabdéer is, in fact, more in- 
genious than convincing. There is no likeli- 
hood of conscious imitation. What resemblances 
there are may be unconscious ‘ Anklinge.’ 

The remaining chapters of the study offer 
very little occasion for criticism. In the fourth 
chapter, The Spirit of the Drama, the question 
is raised whether there is any moral idea in the 
Makkabéer. After discussing Ludwig’s strong 
aversion to all ‘ Tendenzliteratur,’ his opposi- 
tion to the embodiment of any philosophic idea 
in the drama, his passion to portray nature and 
to attain the objectivity of Shakespeare, Fal- 
connet expresses the opinion that there is a 
tendency in the Makkabder ; that even the real- 
istic poet cannot escape all tendency, for he 
represents men in action, and such men have 
goals and are guided by certain principles. In 
the Erbférster the moral question involved was 
the “conflict between the rights of the indi- 
vidual and the established order”; in the 
Makkabdéer it is the “ right of society to defend 
its beliefs”; so that in a way the two plays 
supplement each other in the treatment of the 
problem of liberty. The chapter closes with a 
discussion of certain psychological and theo- 
logical problems of the play. 

In Chapter V we are made acquainted with 
the personal elements in the play. Without 
maintaining that Ludwig incorporated directly 
experiences of his youth, Falconnet shows with 
considerable skill how reminiscences of child- 
hood days have left an unmistakable impress. 

In the chapter entitled “ L’Exécution,” Fal- 
connet agrees with Bulthaupt, Myer, and other 
critics that Ludwig did not succeed in attaining 
perfect unity of action. In fact, he sees several 
heroes and threads of action and suggests the 
following very adequate reasons why Ludwig 
failed to attain this unity. In the first place, 
the temperament of the poet was such that he 
saw individual scenes in cinematographic fash- 
ion without closely connecting links. A second 
cause was the peculiar character of the Oriental 
literature from which Ludwig drew his theme. 
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“Orient a compris tout autrement l’écrivain 
et son ceuvre. I] ne lui a demandé ni l’unité de 
plan, ni l’unité de composition, ni l’unité 
d’effet. .” A third cause was his model, 
Shakespeare, who is also lax in this regard. 
Finally, there was the desire to make Lea a 
star réle for Frau Stich-Crelinger, the charac- 
ter of Lea thus assuming undue proportions. 
Notwithstanding this lack of unity, Falconnet 
finds the tragedy interesting on account of the 
wealth of detail and the powerful individual 
scenes. 

The most serious objection to Ludwig’s treat- 
ment of the theme the French critic finds in 
the fact that he has put under our eyes mod- 
ern Jews and not those of the time of the Mac- 
cabees. They have the passive virtues of suffer- 
ing and martyrdom, but not the heroic grandeur 
of Jews in the most glorious period of their 
history. The chapter closes with a detailed ac- 
count of Ludwig’s style, showing how it was 
influenced by biblical imagery and parallelism. 

The final chapter offers an interesting and 
instructive array of material. After mention- 
ing the difficulties which beset the staging of 
the Makkabder, especially the Third Act, Fal- 
connet gives brief accounts of theatrical per- 
formances of the play on leading German 
stages, duly noticing also the preference of lead- 
ing actresses for the réle of Lea. In conclu- 
sion, he cites the estimates of the literary value 
of the Makkabéer of several German literary 
critics, adding his own verdict in the follow- 
ing terms: “ Nous estimons que Ludwig n’a 
pas atteint ce qu’il cherchait en écrivant son 
drame. I] voulait ‘combattre l’opéra avec ses 
propres armes’ (ce qui était vraiment s’exposer 
a un échec), et son ceuvre renferme des scénes 
théatrales et mélodramatiques d’un gofit dou- 
teux; il combattit Schiller et ne sut pas éviter 
les défauts qu’il lui reprochait; il voulut faire 
mieux que Shakespeare et poussa trop loin le 
culte du détail; il rechercha la simplicité sans 
pouvoir renoncer 4 l’effet; il visait 4 l’unité et 
il ne put la réaliser malgré ses prétentions. 
‘ Quelle est importance historique des 
‘Makkabier?’ Pouvaient-ils aiguiller la litté- 
rature allemande, comme l’avait fait |’ ‘ Erb- 
férster’ vers le naturalisme? Non; mais 
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d’autre part l’ceuvre n’a pas un caractére trés 
net, elle n’appartient pas au classicisme, le ro- 
mantisme ne s’y fait remarquer que ga et 1a; 
ce qu’elle fait entrevoir le mieux c’est le 
réalisme, mais elle n’est elle-méme qu’un pro- 
duit mitigé du réalisme, elle est dans son en- 
semble une manifestation du réalisme poétique. 
En définitive, elle n’est qu’une ceuvre de tran- 
sition.” § 
Joun A. Hess. 


Indiana University. 


Nouveau Cours Frangais, by ANDRG C. Fon- 
TAINE. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1914. 
ix + 272 pp. 


Very noticeable at present is the increased 
emphasis placed upon the feature of illustra- 
tions by the authors of certain types of gram- 
mars for the study of modern languages. Pic- 
torial material is provided in such generous 
quantities that the authors find it advisable 
in some cases to insert at the beginning of the 
book complete lists of their pictures with ref- 
erences to the pages which they face. One 
very recent First Book in French offers nine- 
teen illustrations, with a map of France as a 
frontispiece. Another new book (Le Premier 
livre), “a grammar and reader combined, in- 
tended to cover all the work of the first half 
year ” for students of French, is furnished with 
some twenty-seven views of various sorts, sizes, 


and degrees of attractiveness, plus the usual 


map of France. And A Spanish Grammar for 
Beginners, just before the public as these lines 
are being written, is adorned with twenty-three 
really artistic illustrations, starting with the 
famous Court of the Lions at the Alhambra 
(with a second view of the same later in the 
book) and coming on through Spain, South 
America, and Mexico City, until Morro Castle 
at Havana is ultimately reached. The volume 
under special consideration has likewise its 
quota of illustrative material, that is to say, 
eleven full-page pictures, with maps of France 


*P. 120. 
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and Paris. If one dares to question the utility 
of so much of this sort of material, the reply 
is ready that such pictorial features are of very 
practical interest and are in most cases imme- 
diately illustrative of the foreign text on the 


pages which they face or to which they refer. 


If this is true, then they should certainly be 
so well done as reproductions and so appro- 
priate as to be sure to stimulate the interest 
of the learner. In the judgment of the re- 
viewer most of the illustrations in the present 
volume are either inappropriate in themselves, 
or as art are crude and pale, or else are inade- 
quately illustrative. One view of a street scene 
in Paris presents prominently the old out-of- 
date three-horse omnibus instead of the auto- 
bus of more recent days. Another illustration, 
which is the surprise of the collection, is given 
over to Pére Grandet installed in his armchair 
at the period of his approaching death. This 
dismal picture is evidently introduced to give 
pertinence to a passage from Balzac’s novel in- 
serted in a lesson on the past descriptive tense. 
Both picture and passage seem entirely out of 
place in the twenty-second lesson of a French 
grammar intended for beginners. The author’s 
views of Versailles and the Chambre des 
Députés are also especially unsatisfactory. 

A second peculiarity which is very marked 
in some of the newest grammars is the effort 
of the authors to combine the salient features 
of the “grammatical” and the “direct” 
methods of instruction. The result is that too 
much material, too many things, too many new 
facts, are often crowded into a given space. 
The present book is less open to this criticism 
than others which might be mentioned. Some 
of the lessons appear overcrowded, but of course 
they can be divided. One set of material is, 
however, brought in which seems wholly un- 
justified. In the lessons of the second half of 
the volume considerable space is devoted to 
explanations of the source and modern appli- 
cation of such quotations as: “ Revenons a 
nos moutons!” “Mais ot sont les neiges 
dantan?” “Rodrigue, as-tu du cceur?” 
“ Qu’allait-il faire dans cette galére?” and 
many others (some twenty-five in all) of still 
more doubtful utility, even should the college 
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student spend a year or a year and a half on 
the Course as the author suggests in his pref- 
ace. This feature is certainly a novel one; 
it may help to justify the author’s title Nou- 
veau Cours. But it does seem very inadvisable 
in an elementary grammar to use half a page 
in explaining, for example, just why and how 
Racine happened to insert in les Plaideurs such 
a réplique as: “ Avocat, ah! passons au dé- 
luge.” Quotations of this character should be 
reserved for more advanced study. 

The author states in his preface that the 
volume “aims merely to be a live, practical 
book for a practical purpose, and its purpose 
is to give a working knowledge of the French 
language.” This may possibly account for the 
fact that some of the elucidation is unscientific 
and characterized by looseness or inaccuracy of 
statement. The treatment of pronunciation is 
popular and incomplete. Phonetic symbols 
are ignored and exceptions are not to any ex- 
tent recognized (for example, ew in the verb 
avoir). Probably few teachers of French will 
agree with the author that the sound of o in 
French mode, robe is the same as that of u 
in English “mud,” or that the é in mére is 
the same as the a in English “mare.” There 
are said to be three definite articles, after 
which the form 7’ is explained, which might 
well then be classed as a fourth. We are also 
told that there are three indefinite articles, 
des being classed as the third. The author’s 
desire to use French, when feasible, rather than 
English in his grammatical elucidation leads 
often to a queer mingling of the two languages 
in the same paragraph and even in the same 
sentence. The traditional French names for 
the tenses are retained. The author has not 
seen fit to give any recognition in this matter 
to the recommendations of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Grammatical Nomenclature, nor has he 
been influenced by the “Rapport” of the 
French Commission on the same subject. Such 
statements as the following need revision: 
“In French all prepositions except en and 
aprés govern the infinitive” (p. 83) ; and “ Le 
Futur est formé par l’addition des terminaisons 
du présent du verbe avoir 4 l’infinitif du verbe. 
Ces terminaisons sont: ai, as, a, ons, ez, ont” 
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(p. 151). Under the discussion of adjectives 
(p. 14) we find: “Note that in the body of 
a sentence adjectives are never written with 
capitals. Ex. Le gargon frangais est agréable.” 
According to this the student would presum- 
ably use a capital in a sentence like: J’ai un 
livre frangats, especially as nothing has been 
offered in the way of specific treatment of the 
use of capitals in French. The author’s ad- 
herence to the old classification of verbs into 
four conjugations will impress many teachers 
unfavorably. The uses of vingt and cent, with 
or without plural mark, are discussed twice 
(pp. 30 and 79). On page 45, “ma mére joue 
le piano, ma sceur joue le violon” needs cor- 
rection; same remark for “je vais jouer le 
piano” (p. 46). On page 53, the author im- 
plies that the w in French tramway has the 
same sound as in French wagon. The general 
vocabularies make no claim to be complete, and 
the author attempts to justify their incom- 
pleteness. It is to be feared, however, that 
they will frequently be found inadequate to the 
needs of the average student. 

Excellent characteristics of the book are: the 
arrangement of the lesson vocabularies and 
their position at the beginning of the lesson 
(though some teachers will doubtless think 
them too long); sets of review questions and 
exercises ; and a series of very interesting read- 
ing selections on the climate, aspect, govern- 
ment, history, and other features of France. 
These latter are especially well chosen and 
simply phrased. There appears also a quite 
sufficient amount of material about getting to 
Paris and doing and seeing things at Paris, 
but the author’s restraint in this direction is 
apparent, and is refreshing when one thinks 
of the excessive quantity of matter of this kind 
found in some grammars and composition 
books. The statements concerning the uses of 
the French past participle are particularly 
lucid. And it is a pleasure to add that the 
volume is splendidly printed and gives evi- 
dence of careful proof-reading. 


B. L. Bowen. 


Ohio State University. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING 
MONTESQUIEU 


Montesquieu, par J. Depirv. (Les Grands 
Philosophes.) Paris, Alcan, 1913. viii+ 
358 pp. 


Correspondance de Montesquieu, edited by F. 
GEBELIN and A. Morize. (Collection borde- 
laise.) 2 vols. Paris, Champion, 1914. 


Lettres persanes by Montesquieu, edited by R. 
L. Cru. New York, Oxford Press, 1914. 
xxvii + 312 pp. 


Our knowledge of Montesquieu has nearly 
doubled in the last generation. Since the bi- 
ography of Vian (1878) and the excellent gen- 
eral criticism of Sorel (1887), there has been 
gathered a mass of material that renders neces- 
sary, in each direction, a freshly munitioned 
attack. The biography is still lacking, but M. 
Dedieu has furnished the new criticism, and 
both fields are now greatly illumined by the 
publication of the long-desired full Correspond- 
ence. 

Before these, the Montesquiviana made avail- 
able since 1891 included first of all the Col- 
lection bordelaise. This valuable store of iné- 
dits comprises several of Montesquieu’s minor 
works, as well as his Voyages and his Pensées 
et fragments. Also, M. Barckhausen had drawn 
from the archives of La Bréde material for a 
volume illustrating anew Montesquieu’s main 
ideas and his masterpieces. Critical editions 
of the latter, excluding the Esprit des lois, had 
been published with full apparatus obtained 
from the archives. Furthermore, a quantity 
of monographs, dissertations, articles, attest the 
interest of our age in the philosopher whose 
light had rather waned since the epoch of the 
Restoration. 

I 


The way was surely open for a synthetic 
study which would press into service both the 
monuments themselves and the labors of the 
later devotees. This study M. Dedieu has at- 
tempted, so far as regards the chief divisions 
of Montesquieu’s thought. That, indeed, is 
the chief object and value of his volume: to 
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make a progressive analysis of Montesquieu’s 
mind, as it developed amid contemporary 
opinion. 

The chapters treat: the formation of Montes- 
quieu’s intelligence; the origins of his soci- 


ological method ; his political and moral ideas; . 


his social, his economic, and finally his relig- 
ious ideas. There are added a conclusion, ap- 
pendices, a chronological table of the works, 
and the best bibliography since Vian. 

The analysis is progressive—and this is a 
distinct feature—in that a constant effort is 
made to mark the stages of Montesquieu’s 
pensée évolutive, not only through the chief 
works and here and there in the pages of the 
Collection bordelaise, but also, for example, in 
additions made to the Lettres persanes or in a 
later book of the Esprit des lois as offsetting 
an earlier. The disjecta membra of Montes- 
quieu’s body politic are articulated and, as far 
as possible, dated. This frequently needs deli- 
cate construction and interpretation. Fortu- 
nately, the way has been partially cleared by 
previous researches. 

Previous researches, again, largely M. De- 
dieu’s own, have prepared for the second fea- 
ture of this enquéte—to wit, Montesquieu is 
not viewed as a solitary star, but is set firmly 
in his proper galaxy. He is seen as adopting 
the interests of his time, as approving, or more 
often reacting against the theories and solu- 
tions then favored; in either case, this great 
relativist always relates, this strong believer in 
rapports is usually en rapport himself. 

The advantages of such a sociological ap- 
proach, with emphasis on vogue as the soil of 
thought, are coming to be more and more ap- 
preciated. They are conspicuous in the treat- 
ment of M. Dedieu, who in his previous work 
on a similar subject’ had drawn largely from 
the French and English political speculations 
of the time. These now reappear—Melon, 
Mandeville, Locke, Warburton—as the probable 
sources of much in the Esprit des lois. Aside 
from that, the writer uses names and docu- 
ments less well-known, contemporary discus- 


1 Montesquieu et la tradition politique anglaise en 
France. Les sources anglaises de (Esprit des lois. 
Paris, Lecoffre, 1909. 
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sions and events, a nexus capably controlled 
and displayed on the threshold of each serious 
topic, as providing the “mental hinterland ” 
of Montesquieu. The main objection here is 
simply in the matter of arrangement; repeti- 
tions of certain passages and of undoubted in- 
fluences such as those of Aristotle and Locke, 
might well have been avoided by a more com- 
pact array. 

Finally, as regards the general features, M. 
Dedieu, in reviewing Montesquieu’s religious 
development, finds a growing conservatism and 
a respect for faith—a truth slightly tinged by 
the apparent orthodoxy of the critic. 

Among the individual points which M. De- 
dieu emphasizes, the following are of especial 
interest. Montesquieu’s taste for positive reali- 
ties was strikingly encouraged by his scientific 
studies, which combined with his travels to 
modify what was too livresque or ideal in his 
first conceptions of government. England, 
though bringing the final light, left neverthe- 
less the French parliamentarian and aristocrat 
to construct an amalgamated constitutional 
monarchy: “le chef-d’ceuvre de législation qui 
demeure la supréme pensée politique de Mon- 
tesquieu.” Further, it appears that in the 
Esprit des lois we have for ten books relics of 
the absolutist, holding by “eternal justice” 
and equity, and of the Cartesian, who ex- 
hausts by abstract definition and analysis. The 
method of these books is then mainly anterior 
to the visit to England, and the persistence of 
such systematizing is seen throughout in the 
forcible relating of many phenomena to the 
kinds of government and their principles. 
Still, in the subsequent books, we are nearer 
the scientific spirit which takes facts as it finds 
them and forswears all but true causal rela- 
tionships. When Montesquieu found a new 
rapport he added a new book, and towards 
the end of the monument illustrative books 
are appended without much regard for inner 
necessity. 

M. Dedieu practically admits then the piece- 
meal character which remains, pace M. Barck- 
hausen, the artistic fault as it is, perhaps, the 
jurisprudential merit of the Esprit des lois. 
Its lack of unity does not prevent its taking 
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rank as mainly a series of truths, elaborated 
at different times, under different inspirations. 

Montesquieu’s “sociological method” con- 
sists in his inauguration of the comparative 
study of nations and laws, exoticism and eth- 
nography ; the endeavor to establish facts first 
(though here he sometimes failed), and then 
to derive their moral and physical causes. The 
latter yield to the former, it is the plausible 
view of M. Dedieu, in spite of the importance 
given to climate and terrain. This overthrows 
the conventional pigeonholing of Montesquieu, 
and yet it seems supported, not only by the 
supereminent role given to meurs (which are 
placed even above laws), but by various pas- 
sages in the Correspondence. Physical causes 
predominate in the first part of the Lois, moral 
in the last, whether or not this is a conscious 
division of Montesquieu’s. The conclusion is 
that here, as in religion, we have a growing 
idealism and conservatism in the author’s 
standards. 

That this marked traditionalism turned Mon- 
tesquieu’s face away from the idea of progress, 
making him rather a partisan of stability in 
most things, is a favorite thesis of M. Dediew’s, 
to which we shall return. The philosopher’s 
social ideas, at any rate, in matters concerning 
slavery, war, and penal laws, are of the humani- 
tarian and forward-looking cast. The valuable 
part of his political economy is the theory of 
cosmopolitan interchange and concurrence as 
tending towards general happiness. One of his 
most notable moral ideas, indeed, is that indi- 
vidual satisfaction can rarely be purchased at 
the expense of “esprit général.” 

This is an imperfect telescoping of M. De- 
dieu’s analysis, and similar Jacunae must occur 
in an attempt to point out what seem his more 
debatable propositions. 

P. 3.—The statement that Montesquieu 
touched only with precaution on dangerous 
problems in government scarcely applies to the 
Lettres persanes; their frondeur tone is amply 
admitted by M. Dedieu himself (pp. 14 f.). 

Pp. 5, 10, 22, 26, 74, ete—The opposition 
between “scientific” and “bookish” notions, 
while sound in the main, seems, when elabo- 
rately applied, a forced extension of latter-day 
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academic antinomies. Without denying the im- 
portance of Montesquieu’s travels, I think his 
“contact with realities” via Holland is over- 
done. Certain such contacts can also be found 
in his early experiences at home (see pp. 21- 
23). 

P. 16.—The (psychological) puissance 
d’observation ” and the “regard de moraliste ” 
credited to the Lettres persanes may be too 
highly praised. 

P. 21.—The objection to viewing Montes- 
quieu as a constant spirit and the insistence 
on his evolution are good points. But need 
they overthrow the vérité acquise that the 
germs of the political thought of the Esprit 
des lois are discernible in the Lettres persanes? 

P. 42.—It is a far cry from the passage in 
the Republic on the stability of games to Mon- 
tesquieu’s cautions regarding the spirit of the 
French nation. 

P. 52.—The suggestion that the Italian 
political thinkers do not figure among Montes- 
quieu’s masters is negatived—to say nothing 
of Vico—by the influences of Machiavelli, 
Doria, and Gravina, whom M. Dedieu had just 
analyzed. 

Pp. 94, 196, 285, 321-22.—The most seri- 
ous objection should be made to M. Dedieu’s 
excessive statement: “ L’idée d’évolution, de 
progrés, est totalement absente de la pensée 
de Montesquieu.” In a conscious modern sense, 
this is almost true. But there are various 
passages which indicate that the struggling con- 
cept of progress, that prince of eighteenth-cen- 
tury ideas, informs the farther reaches of Mon- 
tesquieu’s thought. F. g., No. 106 of the Let- 
tres persanes, concerning the advance in ‘ arts’ 
and inventions.? The critic partially restores 
this concept to Montesquieu near the end of his 
discussion. 

P. 120.—How, historically, did Montes- 
quieu’s political idealism “inaugurate the 
spiritualistic reaction ” ? 

P. 180.—The notion of censorship applies 
only to republics, but it is quoted in connec- 
tion with the monarchical scheme. (Smaller 


2See also FZ. L., Bk. X, iii; XII, ii; X and XV, 
passim ; Corresp., II, 356, ete. 
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contradictions are found on pp. 206 f., 245 f., 
309 and 315, etc.) 

P. 251.—The President’s insistence on in- 
ternational commerce was probably stimulated 
by the sale of his wine in England. 

P. 284.—Overstatement: “Ce farouche en- 
nemi de l’idée religieuse est néanmoins le plus 
ardent apologiste de l’idée de progrés.” Both 
clauses seem too emphatic, even though apply- 
ing to the author of the Lettres persanes, and 
the use of néanmoins is decidedly curious. 
Throughout the eighteenth century enemies 
of Catholicism were also defenders of tolerance. 
Il y avait de quoi. 

P. 285.—“ Rien aujourd’hui ne demeure des 
objections que ce philosophe dressait contre la 
foi.” The objections, which are of the same 
character as those of Voltaire, have of course 
just as much or as little validity as the reader’s 
mind and temperament are inclined to accord 
them. 

P. 311.—The letter to the parliamentarian * 
is hardly as favorable to the clerical cause as 
here suggested. 

P. 331.—French Anglomania had slackened 
before 1750; and it revived again, in certain 
directions, during the two decades preceding 
the Revolution. 


P. 331.—Did Montesquieu’s authority lose 


all value in 1789? There is a general impres- 
sion that the milder Revolutionaries were still 
under his influence, which waned with the ad- 
vent of the Terror. 

P. 342.—The Essai sur le gotit must have 
been written at least by 1753, since the Cor- 
respondance * then mentions it. 

The bibliography, which does not aim at 
fulness, is selected with discrimination, and 
contains, as regards French works, most of the 
titles that one would expect. The chief omis- 
sions concern Montesquieu’s travels, his rela- 
tions, and the Grandeur et décadence des Ro- 
mains. Since M. Dedieu regrets the lack of 
material on these matters, one may add certain 
titles of that nature, together with a few others, 
out of a large store, which seem to deserve in- 
clusion. The following list contains little or 


Corresp., II, 472-78. 
* Ibid., II, 492; also in Laboulaye, VII, 422. 
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nothing already found in Vian’s or in Lanson’s 
bibliography. 

Brunet, G.—“On the Library of Montes- 
quieu,” Bulletin de Valliance des arts, Vol. IV 


(1845), pp. 33-36. 
Cantu, C.—“ Montesquieu in Italia,” Nuova 


' Antologia, 3rd series, LIV, 561-72. 


Doumic, R.—“ Voyages de Montesquieu,” 
Revue des deux mondes, CXLII (1897), 924— 
35. 

Fournier de Flaix.— Les Voyages de Montes- 
quieu, Paris, 1897. 

Hardy, F.—Memoirs of the Earl of Charle- 
mont, London(?), 1812, I, 160-73. 

Hadamezik.—Wodurch unterscheidet sich 
Montesquieu und seine ‘ Considérations’ von 
den iilteren franzdsischen Historikern? Progr., 
Crotoschin, 1878. 

Ilbert, Sir Courtenay.—Montesquieu, Oxford, 
1904. (Romanes Lecture.) 

Malet.—* Discours de réception 4 Montes- 
quieu,” @uvres, London, 1740, Vol. VII. 

Sakmann.—* Voltaire als Kritiker Montes- 
quieus,” Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren 
Sprachen, CXIII, 374 f. 

Schérer, E.—“ Comment il faut lire Montes- 
quieu,” Htudes sur la littérature contempo- 
raine, Paris, 1889, IX, 238-54. 

Seidel, E.—Montesquieus Verdienst um die 
romische Geschichte, Annaberg, 1887. 


II 

M. Dedieu did not have the good fortune to 
write after the publication of the Correspon- 
dance. This enterprise, begun by M. Raymond 
Céleste, has been carried through by M. Fran- 
cois Gebelin, with the collaboration of M. 
André Morize. The value of the undertaking 
is apparent: the last (Laboulaye’s) collection 
of Montesquieu’s letters contained about 150 
by his own hand, while here we have three 
times that number. Over 200 more are added 
from friends to Montesquieu, making a total 
of 679 letters, illuminating the man and his 
period far more satisfactorily than anything 
hitherto. A thorough index helps greatly in 
referring to these volumes. 

The editors have used principally the ar- 
chives of La Bréde. Many of Montesquieu’s 
letters are there preserved in his manuscript 
copies, and the letters of his correspondents are 
likewise found plentifully. Others have been 
added from various quarters; their respectable 
quantity implies much industry on the part 
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of the editors, who have also republished cor- 
respondence heretofore scattered in various 
volumes. 

Towards the end of Vol. II those leiters 
thicken which have already appeared in La- 
boulaye, and indeed half of the whole Corre- 
spondence belongs to the last five years of Mon- 
tesquieu’s life. There are many short notes, 
showing the President’s sécheresse; his leaning 
to maxims and epigrams is also illustrated. 
There is a good deal of waste matter, espe- 
cially in the letters of others. Montesquieu 
himself is generally interesting, save when deal- 
ing with technical affairs and barring the 
natural repetition of sentiments and phrases. 

The editorial work has been done discreetly, 
with sensible reconstructing and altering when 
necessary. Otherwise, the editors scarcely ap- 
pear, save in the brief Introduction, where a 
history of the Correspondence is given. Here, 
by the way, the Abbé Guasco is let off rather 
easily, since his marauding hand is surely 
visible more than once in Montesquieu’s epis- 
tles. The President’s browillons are carefully 
described ; it is pointed out how his numerous 
corrections and erasures (conspicuous, we may 
say, in love-letters) reveal his “ conscience 
@écrivain”; cautions are given concerning 
annotations and datings by another hand; 
finally, the wide range and interest of the 
Correspondence are emphasized. 

This is certainly the first point that im- 
presses one in the letters. Restricted, of course, 
as compared to the circle of Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu’s better selected correspondents yet rep- 
resent rather completely the more intellectual 
phases of eighteenth-century society. The 
world of the philosophes and of the salon 
women is thoroughly displayed. Not so repre- 
sentative is the time-distribution of the letters, 
which leaves several periods almost voiceless, 
among them the period of Montesquieu’s siege 
of the Academy, as well as his sojourn in Eng- 
land. Between 1734 and 1742, again, the Cor- 
respondence covers only forty pages. 

What we newly learn, or the matters con- 
cerning which our knowledge is much re-en- 
forced, may fall under these headings:* Mon- 


*I do not dwell on material already in Laboulaye. 
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tesquieu’s character, his business, his domestic 
relations, his love-affairs, his friendships, his 
Anglomania, his interest in the Academies and 
the physical sciences, and his own works. One 
may add to these certain information about the 
period. 

In character, Montesquieu stands out much 
as he has hitherto been known. His stoicism 
is manifested in connection with various 
troubles, particularly the partial loss of his 
eyesight. He gives some expression of this 
doctrine, while defending his admiration for 
Marcus Antoninus.* He appears as tranquil 
even when some of his feminine friends think 
he ought to be moved. He relishes the stu- 
dious quiet of the country, frequently opposing 
it to the hollowness of Paris. 

The word modération occurs often in his 
later letters and is associated with that toler- 
ant spirit which his friends appreciated. The 
flatterer Castel praises Montesquieu’s adapta- 
bility. His contempt for war is conspicuous ; 
his bienfaisance is exhibited in his dealings 
with his laborers, his succoring of La Beau- 
melle, Piron, ete. 

His aristocratic leanings are evident. He is 
bitter against the traitants and financiers, he 
distrusts authorship and whatever smacks of 
specialism, while his personal pride is manifest. 
He has a poor opinion of princes and of petits- 
maitres, and a rather better opinion of himself. 
He likes etiquette and dignity. His qualities 
of leadership are evidenced in connection with 
the Bordeaux Academy and with the affairs of 
his family. 

He is absent-minded, and is occasionally 
rallied on that account by fair correspondents. 
He forgets engagements, arrives late, and needs 
directing. He seems a little sawvage and rustic 
after a long stay in the country. . 

In business matters, he shows interest in his 
farms and tenants. He is not keen concerning 
legal details and does not bother about trifling 
impositions. His island, his trees and garden, 
and especially his wine, are often mentioned. 
He is occupied with removing the tax on the 
vin du pays, he receives and fills orders, exports 
to England, and generally takes pride in his 

* II, 304-05. 
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vineyard, which must have been quite a lucra- 
tive enterprise. 

He sells his charge as President of the 
Bordeaux Parlement, cleverly arranging to keep 
the reversion for his son. In putting through 
the marriage of his daughter, he declares, in 
reasonable self-appraisal: “Je suis un bon 
homme d affaires.” * 

This marriage offers a good illustration of 
his réle as the head of a family. He master- 
fully arranges a match between his daughter 
and a cousin, for the purpose of keeping up the 
family estates. He shows generosity as regards 
the dower, dispenses with the corbeille, and 
lets the bridegroom know his pleasure as to 
the place and style of the wedding. After 
their marriage, he looks out for the business 
interests of the young people. This daughter, 
Denise, was his favorite, and his letters to her 
evince much affection, together always with a 
masterful superiority. The same quality shines 
in dealings with and for his rather helpless 
brother, as well as with his son, his son-in-law, 
ete. As for Montesquieu’s wife, she scarcely 
appears. We have no letter bearing that ad- 
dress, though she once writes to her husband 
in a somewhat pathetic, cajoling manner.® 
Montesquieu repeatedly states his view that 
marriage ruins love. 

That he sought elsewhere. To affairs of the 
heart he gives usually a conventionally gallant 
expression, compact of sensuality, sighs, and 
compliments. He has no great opinion of 
women in general; he uses a blunt tone with 
several and brusquely breaks off with several 
more. “Il y a un sexe entier sur lequel on ne 
peut pas compter.”® However, he attains to a 
more passionate tone in writing to the inno- 
minata of Letter 57% and to the Princesse Tri- 
vulce in Italy. 

His general relations, especially with friends 
and the ladies of the salons, show a warmer 
heart. To the former he is all helpfulness and 
affection. He holds that les honnétes gens 
think first of other people,’° and he thinks of 
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his friends very often. These would include 
Hénault, Fontenelle, Maupertuis, as well as 
the Duchesse d’Aiguillon and Mme. de Mire- 
poix. 

He was on good terms with the four chief 


‘leaders of the salons. He showers compliments 


on all and writes admiringly to each of her 
special reception-days—the mardis of Mme. 
de Lambert, the mercredis of Mme. du Def- 
fand. The fornici’s services are required in 
securing Morville as protector of the Bordeaux 
Academy; her psychological keenness is in- 
stanced by her analysis of Montesquieu’s rest- 
lessness abroad.1t Mme. de Tencin, more inti- 
mate with the President than any of the others, 
scolds him for his distractions, calls him “ mon 
petit Romain,” and gives a capable criticism 
of the Esprit des lois. Mme. de Geoffrin also 
adopts a rallying tone, though her friendship 
with Montesquieu was of later and perhaps of 
shallower growth.1* Mme. du Deffand like- 
wise knows the President late, but is none the 
less familiar. All of them raffolent concern- 
ing the Esprit des lois, and generally they write 
in a tone of sprightliness, with occasional pene- 
tration. Their letters to Montesquieu are more 
revealing than his to them. 

He is associated with English people at two 
epochs of his life: just after his return from 
that country and after the publication of the 
Esprit des lois. It was a relationship of mu- 
tual esteem. We find him communicating with 
Bulkeley, Martin Ffolkes, Domville, exchang- 
ing a literary correspondence with Hume and 
Warburton, and polite attentions with several 
others. His Anglomania is conceived in a 
spirit of true cosmopolitanism; he insists on 
the advantages of exchanging lumiéres, of 
mutually translating works and abolishing 
prejudices.** He is preoccupied, from 1730 on, 
with the English character and mind, and 
makes frequent allusions to their ways of doing 
things. For him, England is the “ great tri- 
bunal of Europe” in matters of the intellect, 


uJ, 263. 

2% On the question of Guasco, and Montesquieu’s 
possible rupture with Mme. de Geoffrin, see the In- 
troduction. 
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as she will be the last defender of Europe in 
matters of liberty.’* 

The attention given to provincial academies 
supports Brunetiére’s belief as to their general 
importance in the century. Montesquieu takes 
much more interest in the Academy of Bor- 
deaux than in that of Paris. He is concerned 
with seeking for it successive protectors, with 
its buildings, its library, its scientific apparatus 
and productiveness—especially as encouraging 
the natural sciences. He is also pleased to be- 
long to the Academy of Nancy and to the 
English Royal Society. 

His taste for physics and mathematics ap- 
pears in this connection and in his correspond- 
ence with Castel and Barbot. Particularly 
entertaining is the series of long, naif, self- 
centered letters of the former cleric, who hav- 
ing doubtless afforded Montesquieu much 
amusement in this world, was selected by fate 
to convoy him comfortably out of it. Mon- 
tesquieu often writes about mathematics and 
astronomy, microscopes and apparatus for ex- 
perimentation. His zeal in this respect de- 
clined in his later years, but he evidently took 
no small share in its first vogue. 

As regards the works, Hénault furnishes a 
good criticism of the Grandeur et décadence 
des Romains,* and Montesquieu categorically 
denies the authorship of the Temple de Gnide.*® 
We learn the exact date of the composition of 
Sylla et Eucrate, concerning which the editors 
have an interesting note.*7 There is a great 
deal about the Esprit des lois. Montesquieu’s 
statement that he discovered his principles c. 
1730 corresponds with M. Dedieu’s reasoning, 
as does the repeated antithesis between moral 
and physical causes. There are many details 
as to the composition of the Lois, the author’s 
stake in it, his troubles about publication and 
with the Index. Much of this is parallel to 
what Voltaire experienced with the Lettres 
philosophiques. Montesquieu evinces an ap- 
parent willingness to change expressions and 
the divisions of the work. Its general recep- 
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tion, the chorus of praise, its cosmopolitan in- 
fluence, are all well marked in the letters. 
There are penetrating bits of criticism, insist- 
ence, for example, on the author’s bienveil- 
lance and “ laconic eloquence,” and occasionally 
the dissentient voice of a more advanced phi- 
losophe—Helvétius, Voltaire, Hume—is heard. 

The interesting picture of the times here 
presented scarcely falls within the scope of this 
paper. The chief topics discussed are such 
events as changes of ministry and the king’s 
illness; gossip about court affairs, which fre- 
quently resembles Cyrano’s budget, in that it 
is always a question of the news of the day; 
financial stress, famine and plague, are seen 
as dimming the splendor of the old régime; 
notably, there is a growing emphasis on la 
philosophie—the word and the idea become gen- 
erally more popular as the Correspondence ad- 
vances. There is less about littérateurs proper 
than one might expect; few are conspicuously 
mentioned besides Lamotte and Voltaire, with 
regard to whom there are some excellent side- 
lights. 

The tone of the Correspondence is that of 
gentility. Occasional bluntness scarcely mars 
the effect of choice style, particularly in the 
letters of the women. There are elaborate 
compliments, not necessarily insincere. There 
are bits of preciosity and the atmosphere of 
the salon, but little that is too free and nothing 
that is common. 


III 


The school-edition of the Lettres persanes, 
prepared by Mr. R. L. Cru for the Oxford 
French Series, is a capable piece of work, pro- 
vided with a good full introduction and notes. 
The text used is that of Barckhausen, which 
does not differ essentially from the text hith- 
erto received. In his annotations, Dr. Cru 
shows much dependence, generally justified, on 
those of Barckhausen and Laboulaye. For 
school purposes, of course, the harem portion 
of the Lettres persanes has to go, and the loss 
is regrettable only in that the monument thus 
purified loses a part of its Oriental cadre which 
is characteristic of the century. A few omis- 
sions that might have remained will be noted 
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in the last paragraph of this paper, with which 
exceptions the editor has shown judgment in 
his choice of letters. Other features of the edi- 
tion are several interesting illustrations, occa- 
sional slips in English, a good account of the 


sources, especially of the borrowings from 


Chardin, an emphasis on the importance of the 
book as a document, the wise retention of the 
regular numerotation of the- letters, a well- 
proportioned, adequate view of Montesquieu in 
the Introduction, and notes that for once are 
really satisfactory and full—whether for Per- 
sian references, affairs of the Regency, or mat- 
ters bearing on the author. 

Some errors of detail and some debatable 
differences of opinion may be listed in view of 
a possible second edition. 

A. Inrropuction.—P. vii. It would be 
better to emphasize rather the noblesse de robe 
side of Montesquieu’s family, since this counted 
most on his mind and character.—P. viii. The 
general vogue and cause of the contemporary 
scientific interest might well be stated.—P. x. 
The “high hopes of the Regency ” seems too 
idealistic a phrase—witness the Lettres per- 
sanes themselves.—P. xii. Mme. du Deffand’s 
salon was uot organized in the early *twen- 
ties—P. xiii. Was Montesquieu excitable ?— 
P. xvi. In a text-book for American students, 
more should be made of his influence on our 
constitution and early statesmen.—P. xviii. 
The esprit philosophique, under whatever name, 
had hardly been so notable in France “ for half 
a century” before 1721. Also it is doubtful 
if Montesquieu had La Bruyére’s power of ob- 
servation, if this is meant psychologically.— 
P. xx. The “artfulness” of the mixture in 
the Lettres may be questioned. Dr. Cru him- 
self speaks of Montesquieu’s desultoriness, and 
the word “ jumbled ” seems a more appropriate 
characterization. 

B. Nores.—P. 252. Voltaire is not con- 
stant as to the natural virtue of man.—P. 257. 
The origin of the modern “sick man of Eu- 
rope” phrase, anticipated by Montesquieu, 
might well have been assigned to the Czar 
Nicholas I.—P. 258. The device of making a 
foreigner fall from the skies is also employed 
by Voltaire (T'raité de Métaphysique).—P. 263. 
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Locating the “ Marais ” in terms of the Arron- 
dissements would not be helpful to the Ameri- 
can students.—P. 273. The family relation- 
ship of the religions finds a parallel and a pos- 
sible source in Swift’s Tale of a Tub. The con- 
nection between Swift and Montesquieu will, 
when carefully worked out, probably reveal sev- 
eral curious similarities—P. 276. Fontenelle’s 
Eloges are concerned rather with members of 
the Academy of Sciences.—P. 283. Here, the 
word vertu has not altogether the narrower 
sense of civic virtue characteristic of the Esprit 
des lois—see the letters on the Troglodytes. 
An allusion to Montesquieu’s own court-dis- 
appointment and temporary retirement would 
seem appropriate—P. 287. Also an allu- 
sion to Turcaret in connection with the trai- 
tants.—P. 296. Since the Maréchal de Berwick 
is mentioned, why not recall his friendship 
with Montesquieu?—P. 303. Are there any 
other explanations of the C. de G.?—P. 304. 
The Appendix (ranked as Lettre 145 previous 
to Barckhausen) speaks for Montesquieu not 
only impersonally in the last part, but ficti- 
tiously (through Usbek) in the first part. 

C. Omirrep Letrers.—The majority of the 
following passages should, in my opinion, have 
been retained. The questionable sentences 
could have been deleted, and much that is sig- 
nificant would have been thus preserved. 

Letter 6 (to give the milder harem back- 
ground and some self-analysis).—Letter 55: 
the portions referring to European marriages 
and the situation of women in the eighteenth 
century.—Letter 67: the first few paragraphs, 
containing much of Montesquieu’s character 
and outlook—his cosmopolitanism and old Ro- 
man spirit.—Letter 10% (the greater part of 
this concerns monarchy and the rule of wom- 
en).—Letters 112-116: the more character- 
istic portions. 

The edition is nevertheless satisfactory in 
the main. It should render distinct service in 
any presentation of eighteenth-century ideas to 
the class-room. 


E. Preston DarGAn. 


The University of Chicago. 
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SHAFTESBURY UND WIELAND 


Wieland and Shaftesbury, by CHarLEs 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1913. 
8vo., xii + 144 pp. 

Shaftesburys Einfluss auf Chr. M. Wieland. 
Mit einer Einleitung iiber den Finfluss 
Shaftesburys auf die deutsche Literatur bis 
1760, von H. Grupbzinski. Stuttgart, Metz- 
ler, 1913. 8vo., vii +104 S. 


Diese beiden Arbeiten sind fast gleichzeitig 
erschienen. Sie ergiinzen sich, eben weil beide 
einseitig geraten sind. Elson ist viel griind- 
licher als Grudzinski, aber er arbeitet den wirk- 
lichen “ Einfluss” Shaftesburys auf Wieland 
nicht geniigend klar heraus, und zwar haupt- 
sichlich deshalb, weil er seinen Stoff nicht 
chronologisch wie Grudzinski einteilt. Die Ein- 
teilung nach philosophischen Problemen ist 
sicher tiefer und schwerer als das Rechnen von 
Werk zu Werk, aber sie muss Daten zur An- 
schauungshilfe gebrauchen, sonst verwirrt sie. 
Und an einer gewissen Verschwommenheit 
der Darstellung leidet Elson im Gegensatz zu 
Grudzinski, der dafiir freilich oberflichlicher 
iiber die eigentlichen Probleme hingeht. Beide 
haben leider ihre Einzeluntersuchung nicht 
genug in das Licht einer Gesamtbetrachtung 
Wielands geriickt. Deshalb kommen wir zu 
keiner wirklichen Anschauung der grossen 
Linien seines Wesens und Wirkens. 

Elson ist auf der rechten Spur, wenn er (S. 
80 u. a.) an Goethes tiefe Worte iiber Wieland 
erinnert: in der Gedenkrede von 1813 und im 
Maskenzug von 1818. Goethe sagt in der Rede 
ausdriicklich: “An einem solchen Mann wie 
Shaftesbury fand nun unser Wieland nicht 
einen Vorginger, dem er folgen, nicht einen 
Genossen, mit dem er arbeiten sollte, sondern 
einen wahrhaften flteren Zwillingsbruder im 
Geiste, dem er vollkommen glich, ohne nach 
ihm gebildet zu sein.” Und das trifft den Kern- 
punkt des Verhiltnisses der beiden Geister. © 

Wielands Bildungsideal, das eine Verschmel- 
zung mannigfacher Zeitstrémungen zeigt, wie 
Emil Hamann (Wielands Bildungsideal, Chem- 
nitz 1907) nachweist, erwachst auf dem Boden 
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der Aufklirung, aber seine Wurzeln reichen 
tiefer zuriick : in den deutschen Pietismus. In- 
nerste Selbstachtung und Selbstbetrachtung, 
“das Herz” und die “schéne Seele,” der Sinn 
fiir das eigne Seelenleben und also auch die 
Einsamkeit und demgegeniiber der Sinn fiir 
innige Gemeinsamkeit, der sich notwendig aus 
dem iiberfliessenden Subjektivismus ergibt, 
alles das verdankt das 18. Jahrhundert in 
Deutschland dem bodenstindigen Pietismus, 
dem schliesslich auch der deutsche Humani- 
tiitsgedanke entwachsen ist. Geselligkeitstriebe 
und Freundschaftskult brauchten die Deutschen 
des 18. Jahrhunderts deshalb nicht erst aus 
Shaftesbury zu lernen. Der englische Schén- 
geist hat hier meist nur verstirkend und gar 
nicht wirklich erneuernd gewirkt. Und was so 
fiir die Gesamthaltung der ganzen Zeit zu sagen 
ist, gilt auch fiir Wieland. Man denke z.B. 
nur an seinen Optimismus. Ganz natiirlich war 
das hochgespannte Gefiihl des Pietisten hell, 
optimistisch getént. Und zu diesem gefiihls- 
miassigen hat Wieland sehr friih in seinem 
Leben den gedanklichen Optimismus eines 
Leibniz kennen gelernt, der sich ja bekanntlich 
ginzlich unabhingig von Shaftesbury entwil:- 
kelte. Das haben Elson (S. 45; 115 ff.) und 
Grudzinski (S. 16; 73 ff.) nicht gehorig er- 
kannt. Und wenn unseres Dichters sanguini- 
sche Natur schon vom Pietismus und von Leib- 
niz her tief beeinflusst wurde, dann bleibt fiir 
Shaftesbury oder spiiter Rousseau keine wirk- 
liche “ Umgestaltung” mehr iibrig. 

Und ahnlich verhalt es sich mit der astheti- 
schen Beeinflussung Wielands durch Shaftes- 
bury. Auch hier diirfen blosse Parallelen in 
der Auffassung des Schénen usw. nicht zu ur- 
siichlicher Verbindung verleiten. Die deutsche 
Aesthetik ist durch Baumgarten, einen bewuss- 
ten Leibnizianer, und mit ihm von Georg Fried- 
rich Meier begriindet worden, und Meier z.B. 
lisst Shaftesbury ginzlich gleichgiiltig (vergl. 
Ernst Bergmann, Die Begriindung der deut- 
schen Aesthetik, Leipzig 1911, besonders S. 144 
f.). Grudzinski erwihnt das 8S. 101, Anm. 50, 
ohne sich der Folgerungen fiir seine Schrift be- 
wusst zu werden. Dagegen ist beispielsweise 
Shaftesburys Einfluss auf Kants Aestketik und 
die Sulzers und Mendelssohns nicht zu leugnen, 
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obschon gerade Kant und Mendelssohn schnell 
iiber Shaftesbury hinausgegangen sind.—Wie- 
land nun hat friihe Beziehungen zu Meier 
(vergl. Emil Ermatinger, Die Weltanschauung 
des jungen Wieland, Frauenfeld 1907), und 
Meier zu den Schweizern, und da die kritischen 
Hauptwerke der Schweizer keinerlei Spuren 
Shaftesburyschen LEinflusses aufweisen, wie 
Grudzinski richtig betont, so kann auch Bodmer 
nicht gut unserm Wieland tiefe Anregungen 
aus Shaftesbury iibermittelt haben, wie Grud- 
zinski (S. 48) meint, Elson jedoch nicht. Doch 
das ist nebensiichlich gegeniiber der Hauptfrage. 

Shaftesbury (1671-1713) vertritt die en- 
glische Moralphilosophie, die nach Deutschland 
(Herder, Schiller!) als “ Popularphilosophie ” 
hiniiberwirkt. Es ist eine auf gesunden Men- 
schenverstand und Geschmack aufgebaute 
“ Hausphilosophie,” die manchmal nur einen 
bequemen isthetischen Pragmatismus fiir feine 
Leute darstellt, den Deutschen des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts aber durchweg als “ Lebenskunst ” 
erschien. Und so hat Shaftesburys Gedanke, 
dass Philosophie eine Kunst zu leben sei, auf 
jene Deutschen und auch auf Wieland wirk- 
lich einen Eindruck gemacht. Shaftesburys 
iisthetische Lebensanschauung, die Deutschen 
wie Kant und Lessing, Schiller und Schleier- 
macher auf die Dauer nicht geniigte, hat zum 
Ziel den “fine gentleman and man of sense,” 
den virtuoso. Damit hangt der asthetische Be- 
griff der Harmonie zusammen, der Harmonie 
als Naturprinzip und Lebensideal. Erreichte 
Harmonie ist Gliick, und Gliick ist Anfang und 
Ende menschlichen Strebens. Philosophie ist 
demnach “das Studium der Gliickseligkeit.” 

Der Begriff der Harmonie enthilt und be- 
dingt den der Schénheit, und wie schon seit der 
Renaissance schén auch fiir natiirlich und also 
erlaubt und deshalb sittlich galt, so ist auch 
bei Shaftesbury schdén gleich gut. 

Neu war alles das nicht, aber es wurde von 
Shaftesbury mit dem Ernst und dem Optimis- 
mus und vor allem dem praktischen Sinn des 
englischen Aufklirers vorgetragen, und noch 
dazu im Stil eines echten Kiinstlers der Prosa. 
Wo er als Kiinstler zu Kiinstlern spricht, wie 
im “ Advice to an Author,” da liegen mir seine 
tiefsten Wirkungen auf die deutschen Klassiker 
und Manner wie Mendelssohn und Justus Moser 
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wa. (vergl. Grudzinski, S. 76 f., und Elson, 
S. 119 ff.). 

Unter den verschiedenen Schriften, die 
Shaftesburys Characteristics (1711) enthalten, 
haben einmal die Briefe iiber den Enthusiasmus 
und iiber die Freiheit von Witz und Humor 
und sodann die philosophische Rhapsodie “ Die 
Moralisten” auf die deutschen Poeten, Aes- 
thetiker und Aestheten am meisten gewirkt. 

Um Shaftesburys Ansichten iiber den En- 
thusiasmus zu verstehen, muss man sie im Rah- 
men der englischen Geistesgeschichte des 18. 
Jahrhunderts betrachten, was weder Elson noch 
Grudzinski getan hat (vergl. u.a. J. E. V. 
Crofts’ Aufsatz iiber Enthusiasm in Fighteenth 
Century Literature. An Oxford Miscellany, 
1909, S. 127-150). Shaftesbury als echter 
Aufklirer lehnt allen Enthusiasmus im tech- 
nischen Sinn ab als religiédse Schwirmerei, 
Fanatismus, Aberglauben und auch allgemeinen 
Uberschwang. Und zwar empfiehlt er zur Ab- 
wehr alldessen good humour (test of ridicule), 
etwa wie spiter George Meredith comic spirit 
im “ Essay on Comedy” in ein ganzes System 
bringt. Shaftesbury meint mit good humour 
manchmal unbeschrinkte Vernunft, Witz, selbst 
Spott 4 la Bernard Shaw und besten Falls— 
seelisches Gleichmass. Wichmann (1768) iiber- 
setzt es mit “ gute Laune,” wahrend Goethe in 
jener Gedenkrede die Worte Frohsinn und 
Heiterkeit (!) gebraucht. An den blossen 
Worten sieht man, wie der Deutsche die engli- 
schen Begriffe umformt: eindeutscht. 

In Shaftesburys “ Moralisten ” u.a. hat dann 
enthusiasm, wofiir auch inspiration usw. steht, 
ungefihr die Bedeutung des deutschen Hn- 
thustasmus. Ungefihr nur, denn sowie deutsche 
Uberschwenglichkeit im Wort ist, hat es schon 
mit der “ verniinftigen Ekstase ” Shaftesburys 
nichts mehr zu tun. Schliesslich haben die 
Deutschen auch in Shaftesburys “ Enthusias- 
mus” ihren eigensten Sinn hineingelegt, wie 
sie auch das Prometheussymbol von Shaftes- 
bury entlehnt, aber mit ihrem Geist gefiillt 
haben (vergl. Oskar Walzels Schrift Das Pro- 
metheussymbol von Shaftesbury zu Goethe, 
Leipzig und Berlin 1910). 

Das eigentliche “Erlebnis des Enthusias- 
mus,” das fiir das ganze deutsche 18. Jahr- 
hundert eine grosse Rolle spielt, ist durchaus 
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deutsch und aus der deutschen Mystik, dem 
Pietismus und dem Pathos der deutschen Auf- 
klarung geniigend zu erkliren. Mehr als hier 
und da eine asthetische Begriindung der Zeit- 
stimmung hat Shaftesbury nicht gegeben. 
Ubrigens hat auch England Shaftesbury schnell 
tiberwunden. Dort hat Berkeley dem echten 
Enthusiasmus in der Philosophie und Poesie 
zum Sieg verholfen—und zwar gegen den soge- 
nannten common sense, fiir den gerade Shaftes- 
bury stets eintrat. 

Fiir Wieland ist es nun héchst kennzeichnend, 
dass er von Shaftesbury hauptsichlich zum 
Kampf gegen jenen falschen Enthusiasmus an- 
geregt wurde (Elson, 8. 41; 107 f.; Grud- 
zinski, S. 78; 87). Selbst der Oberon dient 
diesem Kampf. Das Undeutsche in Shaftes- 
burys Gedanken hat Wieland nicht gespiirt. 
Das bringt ein fremdes Element in sein Geistes- 
bild—zu seiner sonstigen “franzdsischen Be- 
handlungsweise ” (Naturphilosophie, politische 
Anschauungen, Witz, Stil u.a.m.). 

Durch und durch Aufklirer wie Shaftesbury 
ist nun auch Wieland. Uber die Tugend ist 
sein Denken nicht hinausgekommen. Das Pro- 
blem der faustischen Natur (vergl. Oskar Wal- 
zel, Vom Geistesleben des 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, Leipzig 1911, S. 134 ff.) bedeutet 
ihm nichts, weil er kein Prometheus, d.h. im 
innersten Wesen doch nicht enthusiastisch war. 

Wie hat er nun das Gedankengut Shaftes- 
burys aufgenommen und verarbeitet? Er hat 
grosses Gefallen am Virtuosenideal gefunden 
und damit zugleich ein naheres Verhialtnis zu 
Xenophon und Horaz gewonnen. Aber kennen 
gelernt hat er beide nicht erst durch den engli- 
schen Schéngeist (Elson, S. 13 f.; Grudzinski, 
S. 71). Es ware nun noch notig festzustellen, 
worin sich Wieland und Shaftesbury in ihren 
Auffassungen der antiken Denker unterschei- 
den. Sah Wieland z.B. in Horaz wie Shaftes- 
bury den Virtuoso? (Grudzinski, 8. 79; 90 ff.). 
Und wieweit eignete er sich iiberhaupt jenes 
Virtuosenideal an? Schon Ermatinger (S. 138 
ff.) hat diese Frage aufgeworfen, und Elson 
(S. 94 ff.) hat sie wohl verstanden, aber nicht 
recht beantwortet. 

So ist nur zu sagen, dass Shaftesbury einen 
gewissen Einfluss auf Wielands “ Gesundung ” 
um 1760 gehabt hat, wie das besonders Elson 
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(S. 14; 17) hervorhebt. Gemeint ist namlich 
die Abkehr vom einseitigen Pietistentum und 
von einer nebligen Mystik der ersten Periode. 
Und Grudzinski betont mit Recht die Lebens- 
philosophie Shaftesburys vor der Schénheits- 
philosophie, deren Wirkung er z.T. ungiinstig 
nennt (S. 58 f.; 62). Das fiihrt zur letzten 
Frage nach der Bedeutung der Shaftesbury- 
schen asthetischen Lebensanschauung fiir Wie- 
lands Leben. Elson gibt dazu nur einige ver- 
streute Bemerkungen (S. 80; 97; 114). Und 
so bleibt auch die Frage nach dem Erlebnis in 
Wielands Dichtung noch ungelist. 

Da der Einfluss der Volksart auf die Lebens- 
anschauung feststeht (vgl. Rudolf Eucken, Die 
Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker, 9. 
Auflage, Leipzig 1911), so sei auch hier zum 
Schluss obigen Bemerkungen noch hinzugefiigt, 
dass schon Goethe auf Wielands Grundkonflikt 
hingewiesen hat, nimlich die “ Klemme zwi- 
schen dem Denkbaren und dem Wirklichen,” 
und eben dieses scheidet Wieland grundsitzlich 
von Shaftesbury. Denn Shaftesburys lichelnd 
selbstgewisse, weltminnische Kultur kennt 
Kompromisse, die gelegentlich an Bolingbrokes 
Gewissenlosigkeit erinnern, was einen allein 
schon davon abhalten sollte, kiihn eine Linie 
von Shaftesbury zum deutschen Humanismus 
der Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Humboldt zu 
ziehen. 

F. SCHOENEMANN. 


Harvard University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LESSING AND WACKENRODER AS ANTICIPATORS 
oF WILLIAM JAMES 


All advanced students of psychology are 
familiar with the late Professor William 
James’s hypothesis according to which “we 
feel sorry because we cry, angry because we 
strike, afraid because we tremble,” and do not 
“cry, strike, or tremble, because we are sorry, 
angry, or fearful.” There are at least two in- 
stances in German literature where James was 
anticipated in this theory. Lessing says in his 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie, third piece, that 
if the actor, who has to play the réle of an angry 
character, goes through the motions of being 
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angry, he will in course of time become angry 
because he acted this way: “Wenn er nur 
diese Dinge, die sich nachmachen lassen, sobald 
man will, gut nachmacht, so wird dadurch un- 
fehlbar seine Seele ein dunkles Gefiihl von Zorn 


befallen, welches wiederum in den Kérper zu- 


rickwirkt.” And in Wackenroder’s Phanta- 
sien tiber die Kunst fiir Freunde der Kunst we 
find this statement: “Der Mensch ist ur- 
spriinglich ein gar unschuldiges Wesen. Wenn 
wir noch in der Wiege liegen, wird unser kleines 
Gemiit von hundert unsichtbaren kleinen Gei- 
stern genahrt und erzogen und in allen artigen 
Kiinsten geiibt. So lernen wir durchs Licheln 
nach und nach fréhlich sein, durchs Weinen 
lernen wir traurig sein, durchs Angaffen mit 
grossen Augen lernen wir, was erhaben ist, an- 
beten,” and so on. Neither Lessing nor Wack- 
enroder had in mind precisely what is con- 
noted by the James-Lange theory of emotions. 
And yet, since James applies his hypothesis, in 
his discussion of the “coarser” emotions, to 
actors, Lessing’s statement sounds peculiarly 
like that of James, while Wackenroder’s fits 
in equally well in James’s discussion of the 
“ subtler ” emotions. 

For the eutire matter, see The Principles of 
Psychology by William James, New York, 1905, 
Vol. II, pp. 442-485; Lessing’s Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie, first edition, Vol. I, pp. 17-24; 
and Wackenroder’s Phantasien tiber die Kunst 
fiir Freunde der Kunst, edition of Heinrich 
Spiess, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 164-165. Neither 
Lessing nor Wackenroder was especially inter- 
ested in psychology, and hence the elaboration 
of the theory in question did not concern them ; 
but a careful study of the whole text in which 
the passages are found shows that they had, on 
the whole, the same idea that Professor James 
later worked out in detail. That he did not 
know Lessing and Wackenroder in this con- 
nection is proved by the fact that he states 
(ibid., p. 450) that his hypothesis will doubt- 
less be attacked, though unsuccessfully, and 
that he does not mention either Lessing or 
Wackenroder. 


ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD. 


Barnard College. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Palmer’s edition of Wilhelm Tell (Holt and 
Company, 1915) has just received a new dress, 
one that is in every way a marked improvement 
upon the old. Although a set of Fragen by 
Professor Purin has been added, the bulk of 
the volume has, through a recasting of the 
Vocabulary and various excisions—among 
which that of the Bibliography is perhaps alone 
to be regretted,—actually been reduced by some 
ten pages. One feels willing to sacrifice some 
of the ballast of learning for such an inspiring 
passage as that from Bryant facing the fac- 
simile of the original title-page. Nor has the 
Vocabulary lost through a reduction to a mini- 
mum of the references to lines, which in the 
older form were a veritable pons asinorum. 
Some old errors in both Notes and Vocabulary 
have, to be sure, stuck. The following may 

rhaps deserve correction : 

(Notes). It is not correct (p. 178) to say, 
in general, that a new Szene implies a change 
of place and stage-setting.—l. 505: hdtten is, 
of course, dependent upon tat es not.—l. 1127: 
dreie is anything but a rare form.—l. 1343: 
not zurtickhalt but halt zurtick.— 
], 2152: dass (es) gebetet werde is impossible 
German.—l. 2242: wenn du dir’s getrautest 
is not ‘if you were confident’ but ‘if you 
would undertake, would venture.’—l. 2433: 
Stadt is distinctly not understood.—l. 2780: 
The note confuses soli and sollte. 

(VocanuLaRy). Flug: im Flug not tm 
Fluge (1. 1949).—gerade: The form grade 
is so common in the play that it should have 
received recognition in the Vocabulary.—Ger- 
sau is hardly a ‘hamlet.’—Kriegs’dromméte, 
not Kriegsdromméte.—Runs: That Schiller’s 
form is der Runs is shown by the passage 
printed in Luphorion, xix, 589.—Simons und 
Judé not Simon u. J—Plural form of Wohn- 
statte. 


ERRATUM 


On p. 225, col. 1, 1. 4 of Professor Holbrook’s 
review of Olmsted’s grammar, the printer’s er- 
ror should be corrected so that the passage will 
read: “Mr. O. uses g to symbolize the voiced 
explosive of words such as gant (instead of 
g), and he,” ete. 
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Anmerkungen zu einzelnen Liedern desselben. (Programm.) 
Leipzig: 1914. S8vo., 30 pp. Preceded by a facsimile of the 
Gesangbuch (113 pp.). 

Jacobi, W.—Das Zwangsmiissige im dichterischen Schaf- 
fen Goethes. (Psychiatrisch-kritische Studie.) (Diss.) 
Jena: 1915. 8vo., 44 pp. 

Jahn, E.—Die “ Volksmiirchen ” von Johann Karl August 
Musiius. (Diss.) Leipzig: 1914. 8vo., 120 pp. 

Jahresbericht iiber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete 
der germanischen Philologie, hrsg. v. der Gesellschaft ftir 
deutsche Philologie in Berlin. 35. Jahrgang, 1913. Leip- 
zig: Reisland, 1915, 8vo., viii + 217 + 224 pp., M. 13.— 

Kappenberg, H.—Der bildliche Ausdruck in der Prosa 
Eduard Miérikes. (Diss.) Greifswald: 1914. 8vo., 144 pp. 

Kayser, R.—Arnims und Brentanos Stellung zur Bihne. 
Wiirzburg: 1914. 8vo., 163 pp. 

Ker, W. P.—Jacob Grimm. An Address delivered at the 
annual Meeting of the Philological Society on Friday, May 
7, 1915. London: Oxford University Press, 1915. 8vo., 
12 pp., 1 sh. 

Kraus, A.—Beitriige zum Doppelgiingermotiv bei E. T. 
A. Hoffmann. (Programm, 2. Teil.) Trautenau: 1915. 
8vo., 43 pp. 

Langer, R.—Erich XIV. von Schweden in der deutschen 
Literatur. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Wahnsinn- 
problems in der dramatischen Dichtung. (Programm, 1. 
Teil.) Berndorf: 1915. 8vo., 23 pp. 

Lucas, W.—Das Adjektiv bei Ulrich von Lichtenstein. 
(Diss.) Greifswald: 1914. 8vo., 117 pp. 

Ludwig, K.—Untersuchungen zur Chronologie Albrechts 
von Halberstadt. (Germanistische Arbeiten, hrsg. v. 
Baesecke, Nr. 4.) Heidelberg: Winter, 1915. 8vo., iv+ 
71 pp., M. 2.— 

Martin, M.—Die franzisischen Wéorter im Rheinhessi- 
schen. (Diss.) Giessen: 1914. 8vo., 125 pp. 

Matzura, K.—Etwas vom deutschen Sprachgebrauche. 
(Programm, Fortsetzung.) St. Pélten: 1915. 8vo., 18 pp. 

Meyer, 0. R.—Der Borte des Dietrich von der Glezze. 


(Programm.) Wien: 


Untersuchungen u. Text. (Diss., Teildruck.) I. Unter- 
suchungen. Kénigsberg: 1915. 8vo., 74 pp. 
Meyer-Benfey, H.—Lessings Minna v. Barnhelm. G@ét- 


tingen: Hapke. M. 2.80. 

Miiller, A.—Das plattdeutsche Kinderlied. Eine metrische 
Studie. (Diss.) Kiel: 1914. 8vo., 209 pp. 

Miiller, H.—Schillers journalistische Titigkeit an den 
“ Nachrichten zum Nutzen u. Vergniigen” im Jahre 1781. 
(Diss.) Miinchen: 1915. 8vo., 66 pp. 
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Roethe, G.—Zu den altdeutschen Zauberspriichen. Ab- 
handlung. Berlin: 1915. Imp. 8vo., 4 pp. 

Saedler, H.—Die Entstehungsgeschichte von Hebbels Mo- 
loch. (Diss.) Bonn: 1914. 8vo., 72 pp. 

Schiller—Maria Stuart. Mit Ausziigen aus Schillers 
Briefwechsel u. zeitgendssischen Besprechungen hrsg. v. 
Benno Beck. (Meisterwerke der Lit., Bd. 3.) Leipzig: 
Klinkhardt, 1915. 8vo., 158 pp., M. 1.25. 

Schiitte, O.—Die Flurnamen aus den Kreisen Blanken- 
burg, Gandersheim und Holzminden und den Amtern 
Calvirde, Harzburg und Thedinghausen. ( Programm.) 
Braunschweig: 1915. 8vo., 24 pp. 


Semrau, M.—Die Mundart’ der Koschneiderei. (Diss.) 
Breslau: 1915. 8vo., 29 pp. 
Sieburg, E.—Alte und neue Romantik. (Programm.) 


Herne: 1914. 8vo., 37 pp. 

Sperber, H.—Studien zur Bedeutungsentwicklung der 
Priiposition “iiber.” Uppsala: K. W. Appelberg, 1915. 
8vo., 161 pp., M. 3.75. 

Ulich, R.—Christian Friedrich Scherenberg. Ein Beitrag 
zur Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jhts. (Probefahrten, hrsg. 
v. A. Késter, 27. Bd.) Leipzig: Voigtlinder, 1915. 8vo., 
x +153 pp., M. 4.80. 

Wippermann, F.—Englisch und Plattdeutsch mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Mundarten des Ruhrmiindungs- 
gebietes. (Programm.) Duisburg-Meiderich: 1914. 8vo., 
38 pp. 
Wohlert, H.—Das Weltbild in Klopstocks Messias. 
(Diss.) Erlangen: 1915. 8vo., 41 pp. 

Zeisel, E.—Der Parallelismus in Gerhard Hauptmanns 
“Der arme Heinrich.” (Programm.) Plan: 1915. 8vo., 


10 pp. 


Gerstiicker, F.—Der Wilddieb. With introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, by Walter R. Myers. Boston: Heath & 
Co., 1915. 12mo., vi-+ 186 pp. 

Storm, Theodor.—Karsten Kurator. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Vocabulary by P. H. Grummann. New York: 
Holt & Co., 1915. 16mo., vi+ 147 pp., 35c. 


FRENCH 


Barrés, M.—Pages choisies, avec préface par F. Balden- 
sperger. Paris: Larousse, 1915. 12mo., 151 pp. 

Borri, V. F.—Le Novelle del Decameron imitate da La 
Fontaine. Progr. Triest: 1914. 8vo., 24 pp. 

Candotti, L.—Fedra nelle tragedie di Euripide, Seneca, 
Racine e Gabriele d’Annunzio. Progr. Triest: 1914. 8vo., 
61 pp. 

Casset, H. M.—Anatole France. Ses origines angevines 
et son cuvre. Angers: G. Grassin, 1915. 8vo., 18 pp. 
(Repr. fr. the “ Revue de l’Anjou.”) 

Catalogue général des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque 
nationale. Auteurs. Tome 61. Gisaide-Gonchon. Paris: 
Impr. nationale, 1915. 8vo., 2 cols., cols. 1-1216. (Minis- 
tére de l’instruction publique et des beaux-arts.) 

Chinard, G.—Notes sur le prologue d’Atala. (Reprinted 
from Modern Philology, vol. XIII, 1915.) 8vo., 12 pp. 
Early Intellectual Intercourse between France and 
America. (Reprinted from the University of California 
Chronicle, vol. XVII, 1915.) 8vo., 13 pp. 

Cullmann, A.—Die Lieder und Romanzen des Audefroi le 
Bastard. Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1915. M. 4. 

Diirre, K.—Die Mercatorszene im lateinisch-liturgischen, 
altdeutschen und altfranzésischen religiésen Drama. 1915. 
8vo., 101 pp. Géttingen Dissertation. 

Friedrich, K.—Carmontelle und seine Proverbes drama- 
tiques. Mit einem Ueberblick iiber die Proverbes seiner 
Vorliufer. 1914. 8vo., 156 pp. Leipzig Dissertation. 

Guthrie, K. S.—Perronik, the “innocent”; or, the quest 
of the golden basin and diamond lance; one of the sources 
of stories about the Holy Grail; a Breton legend, after 
Souvestre. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Comparative Literature Press 
(182 Monroe St.), 1915. 12mo., 30 pp. 55c. 

Hammerschmidt, W.—Amadis Jamyn. Sein Leben und 
seine Werke. Berlin: Mayer und Miiller, 1915. 8vo., xii 
+159 pp. M. 3. 


Hemprich, P.—Le Journal de la Haye, 1713-1737. 1915. 
8vo., 142 pp. Berlin Dissertation. 

Huneker, J. G.—Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks; Joseph Con- 
rad, Walt Whitman, Jules Laforgue, Dostoievsky and Tols- 
toy, Schoenberg, Wedekind, Moussorgsky, Cézanne, Ver- 
meer, Matisse, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Italian Futurists, vari- 
ous latter-day poets, painters, composers and dramatists. 
New York: Scribner, 1915. 12mo., viii+328 pp. $1.50 
net. 

Klemperer, Vict.— Montesquieu. 2. Bd. Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1915. 8vo., vit+293 pp. M. 7.60. (Beitriige zur 
neueren Literaturgeschichte. Neue Folge, 7. Heft.) 

Krause, C. A.—Literature of Modern Language Method- 
ology in America for 1914. (Reprinted from Monatshefte 
fiir Sprache und Pédagogik, vol. XVI, 1915.) 
Svo., 7 pp. ; 

Martin, M.—Die franzisischen Wéorter im Rheinhessi- 
schen. 1914. 8vo., 125 pp. and 1 map. Giessen Disserta- 
tion. 

Merk, C. Jos—Anschauungen iiber die Lehre und das 
Leben der Kirche im altfranziésischen Heldenepos. Halle: 
M. Niemeyer, 1915. M. 12. 

Ruplinger, A—-Un Contradicteur de J. J. Rousseau. Le 
Lyonnais Charles Bordes. Lyon: A. Rey, 1915. 8vo., 19 
pp. (Repr. fr. the “ Revue d’histoire de Lyon,” fase. 5, 
septembre-octobre 1914.) 

Schmidt, Fr.—Das Reiten und Fahren in der altfranzisi- 
schen Literatur. Ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte des 
re Frankreichs. 1914. 8vo., 118 pp. Géttingen Disser- 
ation. 

Schriefl, K.—Stileigenheiten in den Cahiers du Capitaine 
Coignet. Ein Beitrag zur psychologischen Sprachbetrach- 
tung. Fortsetzung. Progr. Graz: 1915. 32 pp. and 1 
map. 

Storost, G—Napoleons I. Stellung zur zeitgenéssischen 
und klassischen franzésischen Literatur. 1914. 8vo., 134 
pp- Leipzig Dissertation. 

Streuber, M.—Die Aussprache und Orthographie im 
franzésischen Unterricht in Deutschland wiihrend des 16. 
bis 18. Jahrhundert. I. Die Ansichten der Grammatiker 
iiber Wesen und Aufgabe des Aussprache-Unterrichts im 
allgemeinen. Progr. Darmstadt: 1915. 4to., 26 pp. 


Buffum, D. L.—Contes francais. Edited with notes and 
vocabulary by —. New York: Holt, 1915. 12mo., viii+ 
427 pp. 90c. 

Cerf, B.—The Essentials of French Pronunciation. New 
York: Holt, 1915. 12mo., 19 pp. , 

Coutanseau, L.—Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. New edition, thoroughly revised. New 
a Longmans, Green & Co., 1915. 24mo., x + 616 pp. 
50c. 

Fontaine, C—En France. With notes, oral exercises, and 
vocabulary. New York: Heath, 1915. 12mo., 221 pp. 90¢c. 

Jenkins, T. A.—Eugénie Grandet par Honoré de Balzac. 
Prepared for class use, with introduction, notes, and vo- 
cabulary by —. New York: Holt, 1915. 12mo., xx + 308 

p- 80c. 

Moffett, E.—Lectures historiques (1610-1815). Editées 
Boston: Heath, 1915. 12mo., xx + 262 pp. 55c. 

Schenck, E. M.—French Verb Forms. Boston: Heath, 
1915. 12mo., 32 pp. 20c. 

Schinz, A., and H. M. King.—Seventeenth Century French 
Readings. Edited with notes by —. New York: Holt, 
1915. 12mo., xiv + 382 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Ariosto.—Orlando Furioso, con prefazione e note di Eu- 
genio Camerini. Edizione integra. Milano: Sonzogno, 1915. 
4to. fig., 761 pp. con. ritr. L. 8. 

Aversa, AI] Pensiero Pedagogico di Antonio Rosmini. 
Napoli: Federico e Ardia, 1915. 8vo., 40 pp. L. 1. 

Bacci, L.—Dizionario Italiano-Spagnolo, per le scuole, il 
commercio, le industrie, i viaggiatori d’Italia, Spagna e 
America latina. Firenze: Barbéra, 1915. 8vo., viii + 820 
pp. L. 7. 
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Bertoli, L.—La Fortuna del Petrarca in Francia (nella 
prima meta del XIX sec.): note ed appunti. Livorno: 
Giusti, 1915. 16mo., 215 pp. L. 3. 

Cancellieri, E.—Un Enciclopedista Italiano durante la 
prima forma dell’Arcadia. Citta di Castello: Lapi, 1915. 
8vo., 90 pp. L. 1.50. 

Cangini, E.—Giuseppe Giusti e la sua poesia: conferenza 
ece. Lucca: Tip. Lippi, 1915. 16mo., 28 pp. 

Capelli, L.—Dizionarietto Pascoliano. Primo commento 
di Miricae—Canti di Castelvecchio—Primi poemetti—Nuovi 

oemetti. Livorno: Giusti, 1915. 32mo., 116 pp. L. 1. 
(Bibl. d. Studenti, n. 329-30.) 

Casini, Tommaso.—Libro di Letteratura Italiana per le 
scuole normali maschili e femminili. Vol. I per la classe 
la. 2a. ediz. riv.e corr. 500 pp. L. 4. Vol. II per la 2a 
‘classe. 3a. ediz. accr, e corr. 719 pp. L. 4.50. Milano: 
Soe. Editr. Dante Alighieri di. Albrighi, Segati e C., 1915. 
16mo. 

Caterino, C.—Per Vincenzo Crescimone: note di lettera- 
tura e filosofia. Giugliano: Tip. Campano, G. Donadio, 
1915. 8vo., 83 pp. 

Cerami, P.—Rileggendo il Trattato De Monarchia di 
Dante. Catania: Tip. Viaggio-Campo, 1915. 16mo., 27 pp. 

Croce, Benedetto.—La Letteratura della Nuova Italia: 
saggi critici. Vol. IV. Bari: Laterza, 1915. 16mo., 336 
pp. L. 6.50. (Scritti di Storia Lett. e Pol. V.) 

Damiani, L.—Citti e Terra d’Italia in Dante: conferenza 
ece. Portoferraio: Tip. Elbana, 1915. 8vo., 22 pp. 

Della Seta, U.—Morale, Diritto e Politica Internazionale 
nella Mente di G. Mazzini. Roma: Soc. Editr. La Speranza, 
1915. 8vo., vii+ 284 pp. L. 3.50. 

Ercolino, O0.—Tommaso Domenico Breglia e il suo trat- 
tato di scrittura doppia baronale. Milano: Soc. Editr. 
Dante Alighieri, 1915. 8vo., 91 pp. L. 3. 

Goldoni, Carlo.—Commedie Scelte secondo il testo del- 
Vediz. municipale di Venezia, con introduz., illustraz., com- 
mento e appendice per cura di N. Vaccalluzzo. (Famiglia 
d, Antiquario, Locandiera, Avaro, Innamorati, Rusteghi, 
Casa Nova, Ventaglio.) Messina: Principato. Catania: 
Di Mattei, 1916. 16mo., 601 pp. con ritr. e 2 tav. L. 3. 
(Nuova Bibl. Ital. dir. d. G. A. Cesareo, n. 3.) 

La Casa Nova: commedia in dialetto veneziano, a 
cura di V. Turri, con prefazione di A. Fradeletto. Torino: 
Paravia, 1915. 16mo., 96 pp. L. 1. 

Ingoglia, G.—Virgilio Marone e Dante Alighieri attra- 
verso quattordici secoli. Ediz. riveduta. Catania: Tip. 
Monaco e Mollica, 1915. S8vo., 32 pp. 

Lingueglia, P.— Pagine d’Arte e di Letteratura, Torino: 
Libr. Editr. Internazionale, 1915. 16mo., 553 pp. L. 3.50. 

Lombroso-Ferrero, G.—Cesare Lombroso: storia della 
vita e delle opere narrata dalla figlia. Torino: Bocca, 
1915. 8vo. fig., 434 pp. con tav. L. 10. 

Mameli, Goffredo.—Le Liriche. Proemio di A. G. Barrili; 
parole Ai giovani di G. Mazzini; tre lettere di G. Gari- 
baldi alla madre del poeta. Firenze: Suee. Le Monnier, 
1915. 24to., 14, ct, 186 pp. con ritr. L. 2. 

Mantovani, Dino.—Pagine d’Arte e di Vita, raccolte a 
cura di Luigi Piccioni, con un profilo dettato da E. Bet- 
tazzi. Torino: Soc. Tip. Ed. Nazionale, 1915. 16mo., 
xliv + 533 pp. con ritr. L. 5. 

Merlo, C.—I Nomi Romanzi della Candelara, la festa 
della purificazione di Maria Vergine. Perugia: Unione 
Tip. Coop.,"1915. 8vo., 28 pp. (Per Nozze.) 

Paolo Diacono.—Dei Fatti de’ Langobardi. Libri sei. 
Nuovissima traduzione di G. Uberti. Milano: Sonzogno, 
0% 2 voll., 16mo. L. 0.60. (Bibl. Universale, n. 476— 
7.) 

Romagnoli, E.—Il Canto VIII dell’Inferno ece. Firenze: 
Sansoni, 1915. 8vo., 38 pp. L. 1. (Lectura Dantis.) 

Russo, F.—Un Cantastorie Napoletano del Cinquecento. 
Napoli: Federico e Ardia, 1915. 8vo., 16 pp. L. 0.70. 

Soleri, M.—Da Silvio Pellico a Luigi Pastro: conferenza. 
Milano: Treves, 1915. 16mo., 68 pp. con un ritr. L. 1. 

Valli, L—Il Canto IV dell’Inferno. Firenze: Sansoni, 
1915. 8vo., 39 pp. L. 1. (Lectura Dantis.) 


Vitaletti, G.—Una Canzone Inedita del Secolo XIV di 
Nello di Messer Nicola, Ascolano. Assisi: Tip. Metastasio, 
1915. 8vo., 8 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alcal4 Galiano, A.—La novela moderna en Espafia. (Con- 
— Madrid: Valentin Tordesillas, 1914. 4to., 41 
pp. pes. 

Armas, J.—E] Quijote y su época. Madrid: Imp. Renaci- 
miento, 1915. 8vo., 267 pp. Pes. 3.50. 

Azorin.—E] licenciado Vidriera. Madrid: Imp, Clasica 
Espafiola, 1915. 8vo., 161 pp. 3 pes. (Publicaciones de la 
Residencia de Estudiantes. ) 

Baroja, Pio.—Memorias de un hombre de accién. Con 
la pluma y con el sable. Cronica de 1820 a 1823. Madrid: 
Imp. Renacimiento, 1915. 8vo., 430 pp. Pes. 3.50. 

Cancionero Castellano del siglo XVI. Ordenado por R. 
Foulché-Delbose. Tomo II. Madrid: Bailly-Bailliere, 1915. 
8vo. 12 pes. (Nueva Bibl. de Aut. Esp., 22.) 

Carner, S. J.—La Iglesia y el teatro. Estudio de eritica 
histérica sobre ensefianzas del pasado que puede beneficiar- 
nos . lo porvenir. Barcelona: Tip. Altes, 1915. 8vo., 91 
Pp. + pes. 

Carrasco, F.—Carmenchu (Costumbres bilbafnas). Bilbao: 
Tip. Espafiola, 1915. 8vo., 48 pp. 1 pes. 

Cervantes.—Gl’intermezzi, tradotti e illustrati da A. 
Giannini. Lanciano: Carabba, 1915. 16mo., 156 pp. 

Cortés, Donoso.—Coleccién de sus obras maestras. Dis- 
cursos parlamentarios ordenados y con un prélogo por don 
Julio Burell. Notas y observaciones de don Juan Bautista 
Catali y Gavilfé. Madrid: Imp. Espafiola, 1915. 8vo., 
xxiv + 213 pp. Pes. 2.50. 

Cotarelo y Mori, E.—Dofia Gertrudis Gomez de Ave- 
llaneda. Indicacionés bibliogrfficas con motive de un libro 
reciente. Madrid: Gabriel Molina, 1915. 1 pes. 

Dario, Rubén.—La vida de —, escrita por él mismo. 
Barcelona: [1915]. 8vo., 287 pp. 3 pes. 

De Jacinto Benevente a Luis Esteso. Diferencias lite- 
rarias y dramiticas. Madrid: J. Pueyo, 1915. 8vo., 48 
pp. Pes. 0.50. 

Dosfuentes, Marqués de.—El alma nacional, sus vicios y 
sus causas. Genealogia psicolégica del pueblo espafiol. 
Prélogo de Max Nordau. Madrid: Imp. Cervantina, 1915. 
8vo., 340 pp. Pes. 3.50. 

Falcao Espalter, M.—Del pensamiento a la pluma. Varia- 
ciones literarias. Discursos. Esbozos criticos. Barcelona: 
Imp. Galoe, 1914. 8vo., viii +352 pp. 3 pes. 

Garcia Godoy, F.—La literatura americana de nuestros 
dias (paginas efimeras). Madrid: J. Pueyo. 8vo., 304 pp. 
Pes. 3.50. 

Luquiens, F. B.—The National Need of Spanish. (Re- 
printed from the Yale Review, July, 1915.) 8vo., 14 pp. 

Menéndez Pidal, R.—Libros de horas. El Cid. Romances 
viejos. Decoraciones de Angel Vivanco. Madrid: Blass y 
Comp., 1915. 8vo., 77 pp. 3 pes. (Biblioteca Corona.) 

Mio Cid.—Los milagros laicos. Novelas modernas. I. 
Galatea. Zaragoza: Tomfs Blasco, 1915. 8vo., 297 pp. 
Pes. 2.50. 

Moran, A.—Nombres claros de Extramadura. Notas 
biogrificas. Badajoz: Uceda Hermanos, 1915. 8vo., 197 pp. 

Ormsby, J.—Poem of the Cid, translated from the Span- 
ish, with introduction and notes by —. Anastatic reprint 
of the edition of London, 1879. New York: G. E. Stechert, 
1915. 12mo., 124 pp. $1.50. 

Pérez Pastor, C.—Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo 
espafiol en los siglos XVI y XVII. Segunda serie, publi- 
cada con un indice por Georges Cirot. Bordeauw: Feret, 
1914. 8vo., xxiv +219 pp. 

Portillo, B., y Vazquez de Aldana, E.—Antologia de 
poetas andaluces. Huéscar: Suc. de Rodriguez Garcia, 
1914. 8vo., 341 pp. 

Quintero Atauri, P.—Uclés. Documentos inéditos y 
algunas noticias tomadas de sus archivos. Tercera Parte. 
Cadiz: Manuel Alvarez, 1915. 8vo., vii + 220 pp. 

Tuttle, E. H—‘Sapia” in western Romanic. (Sonder- 
abdruck aus Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen.) S8vo., 3 pp. 

Salva, A.—Historia de la ciudad de Burgos. Tomos I, 
II. Burgos: El Monte Carmelo, 1915. 4to., 237 and 255 


pp. 10 pes. 
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Publisht This Fall 


PANCOAST’S ENGLISH PROSE AND VERSE: 
Beowulf to Stevenson. 
te S. PANCOAST, xxxiii+798 pp. 8vo. 

ESSAYS FOR COLLEGE MEN. Second Series. 
Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER, University of 
North Carolina, FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER, and 
KARL — "University of Wisconsin. 389 pp. 
12mo. $1.25 

BOEZINGER’S ERSTES AUFSATZBUCH. 

By BRUNO BOEZINGER, Assistant Professor in 
Leland Stanford University. 139 pp. 12 mo. 
75 cents. 

SCHILLER: WILHELM TELL. NEW EDITION. 
With introduction, notes and vocabulary by 
ARTHUR H. PALMER, Professor in Yale University, 
and questions on the text by CHARLES M. PURIN, 
Assistant Professor in the University of Wisconsin. 
Xxvili+393 pp. 16mo. 75 cents. 

BAUMBACH: DIE NONNA. 

Edited with introduction, notes, vocabulary, and 
composition exercises by ARTHUR N. LEONARD, Pro- 
fessor in Bates College. vii+150 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 

STORM: KARSTEN KURATOR. 

Edited with introduction and vocabulary, by PAUL 
H. GRUMMANN, Professor in the University of 
Nebraska. vi+147 pp. 16mo. 35 cents. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33 St.,MewYork 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chisago 


Heath's Modern Language Series 


NEW BOOKS 


20 cents 
Arranged by Dr. EUNICE MORGAN SCHENCK, Bryn 
Mawr College. 

A reader by Professor C. FONTAINE, Columbia Uni- 
versity. With Questionnaire, notes, and vocabulary. 

Lectures Historiques..................... 55 cents 
Epochs in French history from 1610 to 1815. By 
EMMA MorFETt, author of Récits Historiques. 

Loti’s Le Roman d’un Enfant............ 45 cents 
Abridged and _ edited with notes and vocabulary by 
Professor A. F. WHITTEM, Harvard University. 


GERMAN 
Gerstacker’s Der Wilddieb............... 40 cents 


Edited, with exercises, notes, and vocabulary by Pro- 
fessor W. R. MYERS, University of Minnesota. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell.................. 75 cents 
An entirely new edition by the editor, Professor R. W. 
DEERING, Western Reserve University. 


Ernst’s Asmus Sem mpers Jugendland..... In press 
Abridged and edited with notes and vocabulary by 
Professor CARL OSTHAUS, Indiana University. 


SPANISH 

Meras’ Pequeno Vocabulario............. 20 cents 
A companion to Le Petit Vocabulaire and Ein Wort- 
schatz by the same author. 

Quinteros’ Dofia Clarines and Manana 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Professor S. G. 
Morey, University of California. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 


ELLIOTT MONOGRAPHS 


IN THE 


Romance Languages and Literatures 
Edited by EpwarD C. ARMSTRONG 


The following numbers of a series of Ro- 
mance monographs, dated 1914, but consti- 
tuting the issue for 1915, are now on sale: 


1. Flaubert’s Literary Development in the Light of 
his “Mémoires d’un fou,” “Novembre,” and ‘Education 
sentimentale,” by A. COLEMAN. xv + 154 pp. $1.50. 

2. Sources and Structure of Flaubert’s ‘‘Salammbé,”’ 
by P. B. Fay and A. COLEMAN. 55 pp. 75 cents. 

3. La Composition de ‘“‘Salammbé”’ d’aprés la cor- 
respondance de Flaubert, par F. A. BLOSSOM. ix + 
104 pp. $1.25. 


Subscriptions will be received at the rate of $3.00 
per year, payable in advance. This will entitle the 
subscriber to 300 pages of printed text and to as much 
more as may appear in the course of a calendar year. 
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